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Ajiy way you 


look at it... 


The VULCAN Molded Diaphragm 
Insures More Accurate Metering 


First, the VULCAN fabric is a scien- 
tifically controlled material—chemi- 
cally and dimensionally stable. It will 
not dry out and stiffen. Its streamlined 
contour has no irregular hand fluting. 
This, together with the natural 
“hinges” molded into the design, 
insures permanent flexibility and 
uniformity of operation. 

Second, the diaphragm is securel¥ 
vulcanized to the rings and the dura- 


ble wire acts as a “rivet” for extra 
strong fastening. This eliminates 
string leaks. 

Third, the smooth, diagonal vulcan- 
ized seam ends seam leaks and affords 
easy action at this point. 

All these features contribute to more 
dependably sensitive operation—more 
accurate metering. 


For manufactured, natural or 
L-P Gas. 


GueCAN 


-PROOFING COMPAN Y-. 


VULCAN MATERIAL —-———-— 


SPECIAL NON-CORROSIVE WIRE 


SURFACE BINDER 


y 


Section showing 
regularity of 
shape and hinges. 


Vulcanized Seam 
ends leaks here. 


Not tied, but 
vulcanized fo 
rings. Secured by 
durable wire. 





FIRST AVENUE & 58th STREET © BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK 








WILL SAVE YOU 
$15 per CUSTOMER 


Represented by: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham 3 


‘ _ ‘ : S. C. Bratt 
HE Roberts-Gordon Spreader-Flame Burner is readily adapt- 405 Mertin Bldg. 


ail inute!—to ; De . ' ILLINOIS, Chicago 5 
able—in one minute!—to all types of gas, manufactured, |e otra 

‘ : . ; ‘ - 1223 So. Wabash Ave. 
natural, mixed or butane-air. There is no major change of parts 


INDIANA, Indianapolis 4 
and no loss of efficiency. All that is necessary is to adjust the Stak moma e. 
patented Iris Orifice for the proper input (from 50 to 600 cubic MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 16 
: : : : Herbert H. Skinner 
feet per hour) and the air collar for the right amount of air. We 250 Stuart St. 
‘ ‘ MICHIGAN, Detroit 21 
estimate the saving per customer to be at least $15. Sr yenten 


12768 Grand River Ave. 
Phone Hogarth 0154 


MISSOURI, St. Louis 8 
Roberts Gas 
Appliances, Inc. 

9 S. Vandeventer St. 


NEBRASKA, Omahe 11 
J. G. Cameron 
579 Insurance Bidg. 





spreader-flame conversion st ei, ttre 
GAS BURNERS... 292 Modivon Ave. 


New York 16 


are made by the pioneers of the gas conversion industry and NEW YORK, Buffalo 13 


prs , , W. A. Hammond 
the originators of the spreader-flame principle. There are over 261 Highland Ave. 


100,000 Gordons in use today. NEW YORK, Rochester 7 
Wm. J. Gillette 
196 Chestnut St. 


OHIO, Cincinnati 2 
F. J. Scull 
626 Broadway 


OHIO, Westlake 
R. E. Landers 
3606 Dover Center Rd. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 22 
Porter Hurd 
1500 N. 8th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh 19 


a Ridge Appli Co. 
SERIES 400 ' 1505 Berger Bidg. 


TEXAS, Dallas 5 


E. H. Durning Company 
1067 Santa Fe Bidg. 


SERIES 302-20 


Be Sure to visit us at our 
Booths—Nos. 759 and 761—at the 
Cleveland Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition in January. 


2 J. H. Fagan 
SERIES 84 161 W. Wisconsin St. 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP., 137 ARTHUR ST., BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 
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Stroudsburg, 


N INSPECTION of one installation of the Semet- 
Solvay Reverse Flow Water Gas Machine 
was made after a 34-day period of operation. Dur- 
ing this period more than 470,000 gallons of oil 
(9.2% Conradson carbon by weight) was sprayed 
into the carburetor. 
The inspection disclosed that no carbon had 
accumulated on the walls. Rodding or barring 
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down was not necessary. This shows that the oil 
is completely gasified due to the counter-current 
flow of gas to oil leaving a dry carbon which is 
consumed in the process. The residue in the bottom 
of the carburetor is dry ash, which flows out freely 
when the bottom dump door is opened. Such a 
performance with heavy oil is typical of all reverse 
flow carburetors. 
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1. all our 14 years of using 
mechanical joint pipe there has never 
been a single leak found.” .. . “Any 
good careful workman can complete 
the joint as easily as he can change a 
tire on your car.” . . . “The (small) ad- 
ditional cost of the mechanical joint 
pipe was paid for many times by the 
labor saving and speed of construction.” 

These comments by satisfied users f 
explain why important gas utilities are 
standardizing on mechanical joint cast 
iron pipe. And now this bottle-tight, 
swiftly-assembled joint is itself stan- 
dardized so that all accessories and fit- 
tings are interchangeable. Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 







And don’t forget the 
proved long life of cast 
iron pipe. This cast iron 
gas main, laid 109 years ago 
in Charleston, S. C., is still 
rendering satisfactory service. 
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have installed it! 
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A Stacey Brothers Installation 


Here’s a 5,000,000 cu. ft. Wet Seal Holder 
—the largest All-Welded Panel Type installation 


in the United States! 


You may never need capacity as large as 
this Long Beach installation—but our experi- 
ence in the design, fabrication and erection 

This is the third Stacey Brothers holder of wet seal holders covers every size from 
for the City of Long Beach—another important 100 cu. ft. up. This experience can be valu- 
endorsement of the famous Stacey Brothers able to you when you want long life and de- 
patented design. pendable holder operation. May we talk over 

All-Welded Panel construction saves on your requirements with you? 
original investment, on erection time—and STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


One of the Dresser Industries 


on maintenance expense. 5535 VINE STREET e CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 








‘ ‘ ALL-WELDED GAS HOLDERS a 
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Propane XY Gutaue 


INSTALLATIONS IN 32 STATES 
are serving Utility and 
Industry for 


PEAK LOAD 
STANDBY 
Oz: 100% SUPPLY 


HE patented features of GASAIR insure completely automatic precision operation year 
‘round. To replace natural or manufactured gas, at low or high pressures, there is a 
GASAIR Plant to suit your requirements — large or small. GASAIR requires No Holders 
— No Power — No Buildings — GASAIR is a “Packaged Unit” — built for outdoor service. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


PACIFIC: GAS: GC 
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Certified 


Testing 
Laboratories 





SETTING 
NEW RECORDS 
FOR BURNING EFFICIENCY 


@ Every test to date on this new Consolidated burner 
has shown unusual efficiency ratings. Every installa- 
tion to date has been an unqualified success. And these 
burners are flowing off the line in Consolidated’s new 
and highly modern plant at a rate that makes imme- 
diate deliveries possible. 

co ee s ie ] Li G AT a D Here is another product of Consolidated’s brilliant 
engineering staff — a product of design and manu- 
facture by an executive group each with ten to twen- 
ty years’ experience in the automatic heating indus- 
try. It is another example of what can be done when 
sound planning is backed by every advancement in 
modern tooling and modern plant layout. 


Every part of every model in the Consolidated Gas 
Burner line has been developed with these objectives 





in mind: compactness of design, maximum ease of in- ; 
<o NY é R s i o he stallation, freedom from service worries, top burning oo 
efficiency. be .S 


eS U & BR E e We are interested in hearing from dealers and dis- 


tributors who can market a line of year round profit- 
makers in automatic heating and low temperature 
freezing for home and industry. We have an unusual 
set-up to offer. A wire, phone-call or letter will get 
immediate attention. 











Manufacturers of Automatic Heating ond Low 
Temperature Freezing Products for Home and Industry 


Rs ote eR ee 


ee.” Sea 
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Thousands of housewives are waiting to 

buy new, modern gas ranges. They have 

the desire, and the means, to buy the best. 
Our consumer advertising program is telling these 
women that ranges equipped with the Harper 
Center Simmer Burner are definitely superior... 
that the Harper “2 burners in 1” top burner saves 
up to 39% on gas, keeps kitchens up to9 degrees 
cooler, saves hours of kitchen pot-watching week- 
ly, and makes possible many other advantages 
symbolized by the Harper seal. 


December, 1946 


American Gas Journal 


You can demonstrate these advantages to your 
customers. There is no surer way to close sales on 
higher-priced ranges ...to augment the position 
of gas as the ideal cooking fuel through promoting 
appliance improvements that give better cooking 
results. Scores of helpful pointers on how to dem- 
onstrate effectively are contained in our booklet 
“TLow to Sell More Gas Ranges.” Copies are avail- 
able for your staff_—FREE. Simply address: Harper- 
Wyman Company, 8562 Vincennes Avenue, Chi- 
cago 20, Illinois. 


VLE lollikg yowe Coullernets- 


about the new, improved 


HARPER, 


CENTER SIMMER 
BURNERS 





OVER 21.500,000 Reavers: 


Advertisements like the one shown here appear in the following publications, having 
a combined monthly readership of more than 21,500,000 women: 


Tie-in with this consumer advertising... 
demonstrate and talk the advantages of the 
Harper Center Simmer Burner when these 
women come in to buy! 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s 

American Home 

Better Homes & Gardens 
Woman’s Home Companion 


The Harper Center Simmer Burner oper- 
ates on the unique principle of “2 burners 
in 1”...a@ STARTING BURI/ER for frying 
and to start foods boiling, plus a small, eco- 
nomical COOKING BURNER, to maintain the 
cooking ...both controlled by the same 
handle. It is subject to finer gradations of 
low heats—greater control and economy— 
than any other top burner made. 


HAR PER CENTER “...Holds the Lines 
SIMMER BURNER 





for Gas” 
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The Intrinsic Value of Natural Gas— 
A National Asset 


QO SET FORTH the intrinsi 
Te. of natural gas or its genu 
true value is a majo 

Not because 
that 


ine and 
undertaking indeed. 
is difficult to show 
exists, but it is difficult to 


a real value 
inclu 
instances wl 


the many rightful 


substantiate these values and ind 
cate that natural gas has an inhere1 
value not only in those States where 
it is produced and used, and those 
which transportation 1s 


States into 


permitted, but to all sections ot tie 
country—a national asset 
In this 


sirable to compare natural gas with 


evaluation it mav be «de 


some object of recognized value such 


as crude oil, in its role in winning 


the war: and also set forth the 
value natural gas 
the postwar period if it 1s permitt 
to serve the American public on 


firm basis as a competitive fuel and 


may acquire 


as the source ot 


ucts. Such 


many useful prod 
a discussion must neces 


sarily include related circumstances 
which if not properly recognized 
could retard the increasing value ot 


natural gas and also progress to 
ward its conservation as well, there 
one of our country’s 


natural 


by weakenin 
stabl 
gas industry 


e industries—the 
and thereby depriving 


+7) + 
NOost 


the entire country from the full 
benefits it might derive from out 


valuable natural gas resources. 

The role that oil has played 
winning the war may be easily recog 
nized when we recall that up t 
two-thirds of the tonnage in a mili 
devoted to 


Was 


tarv advance 


pet TO 





By 
Frank H. Dotterweich 


leum and its products. But 1f it was 

war of petroleum and its products, 

f natural gas 

Since this latter 

fact is not so well recognized, it 1s 

desirable in the evaluation of natural 

gas to trace its movements from the 

production horizon to its end use and 
its resultant value. 


it was no less a war of 


a . 
1 3 ort | 
and ts derivatives 


SO arrive at 


Its Role In War Years 
Natural 


gas production has kept 


pace with its fighting ally, oil, be 
ause it is reported (1) that during 
the war the petroleum industry pro 


duced 5,800,000.000 barrels of crude 
oil while during the same period 
13% trillion cubic feet of gas was 
produced. This amount of natural 
gas has an equivalent heat value of 
2.000.000.0000 barrels of 


Ore than 




















one-third of the entire 
wartime domestic crude oil produc 
tion. Chart I clearly shows the war- 


oil, Or Over 


time increase in natural gas con- 
sumption from 2.79 trillion cubic 


feet at the time of Pearl Harbor, to 
+.3 trillion cubic feet annually at the 
end of the war—an increase ef 55% 
in less than four years. This great 
increase in production was made pos 
sible by a greatly expandable natural 
gas industry serving many communi 
ties and army posts by keeping mil 
lions of homes heated, by rendering 
both heat and power to thousands 
of important factories and by con 
tributing directly to the production 
of war material. This value of nat 
ural gas may be better understood 
if we try to imagine the consequences 
to the war effort if this great volume 


of natural gas had not been avail 


able. The annual increase of 1.5 
trillion cubic feet of gas was pro 


duced, transported and utilized with 
a minimum expenditure of critical 
material—a feat that could not be 
accomplished by any of its compet 
itors who at. that had inade 
quate production 


time 


Reserves 


\t the present time our reserves 
of natural gas are set at 148 tril 
lion cubic feet (2), note Chart IT, 
and with proven oil reserves in ex 
cess of 21 billion’ barrels. 
version to a thermal 
that we as a nation have more gas 
than oil. Chart IT also indicates the 
favorable ratio of natural gas pro- 
duction to showing suf 
ficient supplies for over a period of 
thirty-five years with this potential 


Con 


basis suggests 


reserves 


CHART NOT 


NATURAL GAS CONSUMPTION 
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CHART NOT 


NATURAL GAS RESERVES VS. PRODUCTION 
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supply increasing annually. Chart 


Ill confirms this prediction as we 


note that deeper drilling has resulted 
in the discovery of greater propor 
tions of gas to oil than was previ 
ously experienced. It seems reason 
able to conclude that this condition 
will continue, thereby adding to the 
present substantial and in 
suring natural gas for many vears 

Thus during the war natural gas 
lived up to its name as “the perfect 
fuel” while at the same time one of 
its derivatives L.P. ( propane 
and butane) provided domestic fuel 
in areas where other gaseous fuels 
were not available. In addition this 
derivative of natural gas had many 
and varied uses as an industrial fuel 
as well as making important con 
tribution to the manufacture of 100 
octane gasoline. svnthetic rubber and 
numerous chemicals. 


reserves 


Gas 


*Reserves as of 1231/45. Estimated at 148 Trillion by A.G.A. Committee. 
SOURCE: BUREAU OF MINES EXCEPTING RESERVES WHICH ARE 
FROM A RELIABLE SOURCE 


Just prior to and during the wat 
many and 


S were developed which uti 


period 
product 
lize the components of natural gas 

material in the 
production of useful products. The 


which the 


new processes 


as the starting raw 


processes by molecules of 
natural hydrocarbons, chiefly ethane, 
propane, and butane, could be shat 
tered or rearranged by thermal, elec 
trical, catalytic and photo-synthetic 
methods and allow for the addition 
of elements like oxygen and chlorine 
permitted the i 


manufacture of super 


war products In 1945 the use of 
I..P. Gas for svnthetic rubber and 
hemicals was 225% over the 1943 
figure of 165,900,000 gallons which 


bcangy 
is one example of this growth. This 
rease and total amount is impres 


S1Ve ind indicates the increasing 


CHART NO.IT 
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value of the propane and butane frac 
tions for chemical processing. Yet 
only a small percentage of our nat- 
ural gas constituents find their way 
into the chemical industry and it was 
new processes and new markets for 
dry natural gas which in general has 
given impetus to its rising value 


Synthetic Rubber 


In the production of synthetic 
rubber. one of the principal ingre 
dients is butadiene. Synthetic rubber 
production in 1944 found thirtv-five 
percent of the butadiene used de- 
rived from petroleum and one-sixth 
of this amount was from natural gas 
while at the end of the war the ton 
nage from natural gas for the pro 
duction of this rubber “must” was 
13 of the total approved plant ca 
pacitv. However, a review of tech 


nologic developments suegests that 
one of the better methods for pro 


butadiene 1s from oxt- 
hvdrocarbon compounds de 
rived from natural gas. A commer 
sal plant of this twne 


Anetion of 
dized 


emploving the 
adol method of synthesis with an an 
10,000 


Was not 


nual production capacity of 
tons although 
completed in 


approved, 
time to share in the 
war program. 

\ll rubber, whether natural or 
synthetic, is dependent for its ten 
derivative of 
black. This 


which synthetic 


sile strength upon a 
natural gas—carbon 
without 
little 
supplied from natural gas. 


compound 
rubber is of value is entirely 
Approx 
nately one-tenth of the annual pro 
luction of natural gas goes into car 
m black, which production reached 
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CHART NO. 


Processes related to production of Liquid Hydrocarbon Fractions from 


Natural Gas and Condensate. 


Shown by Field Flow Sheet Illustrations. 


the huge proportion of about 1,000, 


OOO 000 pounds per vear by the close 
The production of this 


ot the war 


invaluable ingredient to synthe 

rubber processing was one of the 
first to feel the competitive price of 
natural gas when transmission lines 


opened new markets to the hereto 
low value, sour and by-product 
Advances in technics 


rore 


natural gases, 
of gas purification now make avail 
able sweet gas from sour helds sO 


that these fields are no longer limited 
to the production of carbon black 
with the distressed prices which ex 


isted prior to the war. These devel 
opments in turn will cause the car 
bon black manufacturer in the pro 
duction of channel black in compe 


tition with other g 
look for improved 
production of this 
bringing about a 
this natural 
is realize: 


gas purchasers, to 
efficiency in the 

black, by 
fuller utilization of 


resource as its true value 


Use of Ingredients 


The value of other natural gas in 


gredients like natural gasoline and 
conden Sates may\ be be st seen when 
made of the 


a review 1s 


production 
of that very ‘ 


important “must” avia 


quantity of these in 
went Into aviation fuel 
ficult to determine 


nts that 
AILS Lileit 


is extremely di 
1 


but the record shows that at the end 
of the war &85&% of the daily pro 
duction of 315,000 barrels went to 


some as finished high oc 


refineries, 


some to be processed Into 

high octane gasoline and some to be 
blended into motor fuel. Upwards 
of 50,000 barrels daily of commer 
cially pure butane, isobutane and 1so- 
pentane from 1 vatural gas made pos- 
sible the production of large 
nounts of super fuels as the war 
Ire o a clos The value of nat 
ur gas ingredients from ethane 
through condensates is partly reflect 


graphically 
pre paring avia 
liquid fuels from nat 


ed on Chart IV which 
tr nethods ot 
, 


ution of natural gas 
1 production of val- 
’ chemicals has been partly 
set forth in the use of L.P. 


(sas. 
[fo this must be added the part 
played by heliur This invaluable, 
hemically ine fas found in some 
natural gases was produced ex 
lusively and 95% utilized by our 
country. Many super explosives, 
plastics, fibers, detergents and sol 
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vents derived from natural gas have 


been evaluated and set forth else- 
vhere, but it appears desirable at 
this time to discuss the role nat 
ural gas played recently in the pro- 


ammonia, a 
the manu 


duction of synthetic 
number “must” in 
facture of explosives. 


one 


In the manufacture of synthetic 
ammonia, hydrogen and _ nitrogen 
are combined under high pressure, 
the former being the more difficult 
and expensive to obtain. Prior to 
the war, hydrogen was _ obtained 


from water gas manufactured from 
solid fuels by the water gas reac- 


tion. During this period a more ef- 
ficient process for the manufacture 


of hydrogen from hydrocarbon gases 
brought to this country from 
Germany, but hydrogen produced by 
this method was restricted in use to 
only the hydrogenation of petroleum 


Was 


fractions. With the entrance of 
this country into the war, this ef- 
ficient process became available for 
production of synthetic ammonia 


thereby making possible the produc- 
tion of approximately 50% the need- 
ed amount of this emergency syn- 
thetic for use in high explosives, In 
addition, it is estimated that up- 
wards of $25,000,000 in plant con- 
struction were saved through 
the utilization of this process. All 
this was made possible when the 
end use of hydrogen derived from 
natural gas was not restricted 


costs 
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Thus by comparison the value o1 
natural gas has been indicated in its 
role of winning the war by supply 
ing record quantities of gas and its 
products for industrial heat 
power; and as a raw material for 
the manufacture of 
products, notably high-octane gaso 
line, synthetic rubber, chemicals a 
explosives. 


and 


essential wat 


1 


The Present and 
Potential Utilization 


It has been shown that the in 
crease in value of natural gas and 
its derivatives was brought about 


luring the war period by the de 
elopment of new processes and new 
markets. Therefore, to obtain 
clear picture of the potential value 
of natural gas in the post war period 
an analysis of present and potential 
processes for its utilization are in 
order. 

Following closely in the footsteps 
of its twin petroleum, natural gas 
has effectively been rearranged and 
decomposed by thermal and 
lytic means. The latter method was 
adaptable on a broad scale during 
the war for petroleum 
At the present time vigorous inves 
tigation is underway for the process 
ing of natural gas into liquid fuels 
As catalytic and thermal processes, 
the latter employing tubular and re 
generative principals, were being ce 
veloped on a commercial scale the 
electrical means of shatter 
ing the stable methane molecules was 
being investigated in this country 
and practiced commercially in Ger 
many. 


Cala 


pr¢ cessing 


use of 


It is interesting to note as the 
thermal methods are now being re 
placed by catalytic so in comparison 
when the initial work of electrical 
cracking is achieved these may be 
expected to follow the application 
of electric energy in a modified way, 
so that the hydrocarbon molecul 
may be changed with efficiencies of 
conversion approaching that which 
is obtained today in the isomeriza 
tion of butane to isobutane by cata- 
lytic means. 


Research 


To these possibilities must be 
added the technological advances ri 
sulting from the research in connec 
tion with atomic energy by which 
the diffusional separation of gases 
may be applied to the processing of 
natural gas which is presently ob 
tained with conventional absorption 
and fractionation procedures 

Today the value of research is 
finally being truly evaluated and the 
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and natural gas industries 


petroteun 


ire benefiting by their sound re 
search programs while other indus 
tries which have failed until recent 
ly to carry on such programs now 


stand to benefit by the research of 
One such 


development of interest was the dis- 


more 


progressive groups. 


continuous process ot 


solid 


covery Of a 
flash porous 
materials, like coal and coke, by Dr. 
John Yellott in the laboratory of the 


; : 
pulverization§ ot 


Institute of Gas Technology. The 
Institute of Gas Technology was 
founded bv a group of research 


minded, far 


industry 


seeing men of the gas 
were led by a Texan, 
Frank C. Smith of Houston, Only 
time will tell the importance of this 
one discovery; but it appears likely 
that provides the link whereby 
solid fuels of the nation may be 
econon ically dispersed to a state of 
that permits modern tech 
nology to convert into liquid 
fuels economic life dic 
ates Today, D1 Yellott, now as 
Director of Research of the 
Development Committee of 
the Bituminous Coal Inc., 
that improvements in_ this 
allow for the pulverization 
of coal to such an extent that 95% 
will pass through a 325 mesh screen. 
Thus the development of flash pul 
verization for locomotive propulsion 


who 


fineness 
them 
when out 


| LOCO 
Motive 
Research 
reports 


process 


introduces healthy competition for 
diesel power. In addition, the de 
velopments in continuous flash pul 
verization point the way to advances 
in the fields of gas purification, treat 
ment of oil shale and treatment of 
tar sands \ development such as 
Hash pulverization of coal places this 
fuel on a_ potentially competitive 
level with petroleum derivatives. It 
point out that 
control of the end use of any fuel 
would tend to eliminate healthy com 
petition, retard promot 
Waste ind ultimately reduce the 
standard of our economic life. 
But if the value of natural gas 
Increase and true conserva 
ractised, new uses for the large 
volumes of methane now available 
must be employed. Today we stand 
on the threshold of realizing that at 
tainment which many have looked 
to and others have sought. 


a not 


necessa4&ry to 


research, 


forward 


Fischer-Tropsch Process 


In the steam conversion process 
previously referred to in the pro 
duction of hydrogen for synthetic 


ummonia the first step is the pro 
duction of water gas This is the 
starting point of the so-called 


lropsch Process which pro 
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duces liquid hydrocarbon fractions. 
In the above mentioned steam con 
version about volume 
of methane is employed for each 
volume of methane converted into 
However, when oxygen 
is used, methane, steam, carbon di 
oxide made to react unde 
controlled conditions to give water 
gas directly. In this conversion suf 
ficient energy in the form of heat, 
and this combined with that evolved 
in the synthesis of the water-gas to 
liquid fractions, provides for steam 
and power requirements. Thus, by 
controlling the oxidation of methane 
to a predetermined energy level it 
becomes a energy at the 
same time as being a chemical raw 
material. This reduces the methane 
requirement to about — one-half. 
xconomics of such a process are 
also aided by the production of so 
called “cheap oxygen,” and the use 
of other recently perfected and tried 


pre CESS one 


Waler gas. 


may be 


source of 


methods of heat transfer and cata 
Ivtic cracking. References to Chart 


I\) will give a general idea of such 
which the raw ma 
steam, natural gas and oxy 
gen, unite under controlled 

ions to give. water 
of this 


a process in 
terials 
condi 
synthesis 
water gas to hydrocarbon 
gasoline, diesel oil and crude 
alcohol fractions ; reformation of the 
gasoline and diesel oil; and process 
ing of by-product light hydrocarbon 
gases to produce marketable prod 
ucts of 
better 


pe 7 
gas; 


Cases 
Pases, 


SO octane gasoline and 
grade of diesel oil 


Hydrocol Plant 


The construction of at least one 
such plant is presently underway at 
Brownsville, Texas, by Carthage 
Hvdrocol Inc. It is reported that 
such a process is economically 
sound with natural gas purchased in 
the field even at an increased price. 
Very recently a prominent executive 
of a major oil company (3) con 
firmed these earlier predictions when 
he pointed out that the utilization of 
certain principles developed in fluid 
catalytic cracking processes made the 
conversion of dry natural gas to gaso 


line economically competitive with 
the production of gasoline from 


petroleum. These developments art 
of major importance in opening up 
new markets for large volumes of 
natural gases which at present have 
no outlets because of their location 

It has also been suggested that this 
process may be of help to the evcling 
industry in locations where the re 
turn of dry gas to the reservoir is 
necessary to prevent loss of liquefi 
ables but an outlet to pipe lines ex 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Increasing Water Gas Set Capacity 


HE Malden and Melrose ras 


Light Co. in common with other 
gas properties has found itself 
confronted with an unprecedented 
and rapidly growing demand for gas 


he all time peak day load ot 
7,862 M.C.F. occurred in February, 
1946, and it is expected that the 
peak day load for the winter of 
1946-47 may exceed 9,000 M.C.1 


and may exceed 11,000 M.C.F. dur 
ing the winter of 1947-48 

To meet these peak demands au 
propane equipment is being installed 


ut it will not be available for use 
until the latter part of the coming 
winter season it 15 a “must” that 
present water gas generating equip 


ment be operated at maximum capac 
ity not only to meet the growing 
load but to secure maximum net in 
come from this load. 

For the past nine months we hav: 
been experimenting with methods of 
increasing the gas generating capac 


ity of the water gas plant. Ampl 
blower capacity had been available 
but we had been unable to fully 


utilize this capacity due to the o 
currence of blow holes and 
over generator fuel at increased 
rates of blasting. 


The 


blow1 


work was confined to one 
water gas set which though origin 
lly installed for the use of heht 
gas oil had some years ago been 
modernized to allow the use of hig! 


carbon tuel oils. The modernized 
set consists of : 
1 An 116” O.D. by 94” LD 


cone top generator equipped with 
back run and a retracting single noz 
zle solid cone oil spray. <A _ solid 
carborundum inner lining éxtending 
5/1” above the line had been 
installed Charging and clinkering 
operations manual. 


grate 


are 


2. The carburettor is the original 


shell designed for the use of. light 
gas oil. The shell is 10°76” O.D 
by 86” I.D. by 163” high. The 


is checkerless and con 
tains ignition arches, and oil admis 
sion is secured by four multi-nozzk 
sprays installed through the sides be 
low the ignition arch. Scurfing air 
nozzles are arranged circumferenti 


carburettor 


lv around the base of the shell 
3. The superheater is the original 
shell designed for the use of light 





~ 


by 86” I.D. by 
fully 


fl 


leliverins 
minute a 
apable of delivering 35,000 C.F 


ras oil 


By 
Edward F. Kennedy 


The shell is 10°6” ©.D. 


2470" high and is 
314” straight 


checkered in 3Y 


ues. 


+. The blower is turbine driven 
31.000 C.F. alr pet 
60” H.O pressure, and ts 
per 


y t 
4 Ol 
t 

t 


ninute at 60” H.O. 


erated 
ontre )] 
oupl 


that 


ired superheater 


5. All valves are hydraulically op 
nine lever automatic 
superheater thermo 
recording pyrometer are 
with the control drive 
length of the blast is auto 
varied to maintain the de 
temperature. 

Prior to the start of experimental 


from a 
1 
Phe 
and 
connected 
the 


+ 


atically 


work, the capacity of this set operat 
ing on a 3% minute cycle with a 10 
blow run and using %4” 
screened coke and 14 se oil was 
195 M.C.F. per hour or 3900 M.C.F 
for 20 hours of continuous 


second 


opera 
tion. The maximum generator air 
rate that could be utilized) was 
13200 C.F.M. (average of 10000 
C.F.M. during blast) The maxi 


mum fire depth that could be used 
was 46” which included the ash and 
clinker zone. The detailed data on 
operating cycle, operating conditions, 


and operating results are shown in 
table No. 1 under condition 1. 
Observation indicated that — the 


factors which were limiting the use 
of higher blast rates and greater fire 
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Grate Opening = 28,3 Sq. Ft. 
Generator Crossectional Area 


= 41.4% of Generator Area 
= 68.3 Sq. Ft. 
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bed depths, and therefore limiting 
gas generating capacity, were: 

1. The 34” screened coke used as 
fuel contained about 10% ash 
its structure was fragile, being ve: 
tical retort coke. Breakage in 
handling was excessive 
screening equipment handling 
did not remove all the fines so that 
at times there was present an ap 
preciable percentage of coke below 
4” in size. During fueling opera 
tions the larger s! ran to the 
outer edge of the fire while the fines 
segregated in the center of the fire 
lf the fire bed depth was greater 
than 4’6” these tines packed in the 
center of the fire producing a cor 
of high fuel density and low fire a 
tivity. 

2. The air and channelled 
up through the outer more active 
ring of the fire bed and if generator 
blast rates exceeded 13,200 C.F. pet 
minute the blast density in the outer 
ring became excessive. Blow holes 
occurred with subsequent blowing 
over of large volumes of fuel into 
the carburettor and _ superheater, 
often to a depth of 3 ft. in the bas 
of these shells. Invariably the blow 
holes occurred at the generator wall 


and 


CONC 


S1Zes 


steam 


It was evident that if set capacity 
was to exceed 195 M.C.F. per hour 
that some method would have to be 
devised to increase the activity ot 
the central zone of the fire bed. The 
air and steam densities in the central 
zone and outer ring would then be 
more uniform. Deeper fuel beds 
could be used and higher blast rates 
could be employed without causing 
blow holes or blowing over of fuel 

Various fuel spreaders were made 
up, designed to throw the fuel to 
wards the side of the fire bed and 
so maintain high sides and a low cen 
ter. It was hoped to divert the air 
blast and steam towards the cente1 
and thereby more evenly distribut 
air and steam through the fire bed 
The fuel spreaders were at their best 
heavy, awkward to handle, and did 
not accomplish their design purpos« 
At generator blast rates of ove 
13200 C.F. per minute blow holes 
still occurred and large quantities of 
fuel were blown over into the cat 
burettor and superheater. The uss 
of fuel spreaders imposed an unpro 
ductive hardship on the men and the 
idea was abandoned. 

Blast and steam connections 
extended out into the ash pit and 
various arrangements of baffles wer: 
installed designed to concentrate the 
air blast in the center of the grate 
Operations were not improved, and 
blow holes and blowing over of gen 
erator fuel still 


Were 


were encountered 


and the 


$$ 
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Says 


Air Admission to Generator 





1 higher percentage of both air and 


steam through the center zone of the 
e bed We were able to operate 
for three days at maximum Dlast 


rates of 17000 C.F 


per minute at a 


grate pressure of 40” H.O and a 
fuel bed depth of 6’6” without blow 
holes or blown over generator fuel 
occurring We obtained hourly 
makes of 230 M.C.F. for 20 hours 
of continuous operation. The fire 
bed was very active in the center 
zone as evidenced by a low center 
ind high sides prior to adding fresh 
tuel. Following these three days of 


oper! ition blow hole S and blown over 


uel again appeared and examina 
ion of the steel ring revealed holes 
burned through at the sidewall edges 


vhich to channel 


allowed air 
up along the sidewall 
rhe set taken out of opera- 


he steel ring removed, and the 


again 


Was 
t10n, the 


brick lining in the ash pit was built 
ut so that the grate opening was 
reduced to 6’0” diameter. The lin- 


ing thickness was increased 9” from 


ie ash pit floor to a point midway 
between the floor and orate From 


his point the lining thickness tapered 
smoothly inward thus producing a 
rrate Opening approach similar to a 
venturi throat 


ie added ash pit lining and re 





Gen. Blast "Open"-To"Close” 
fs 
= Pa 
| it. 
« + a 
| 
F | 
3 | \ 
= 
\ 5 
= + r Pur —— Up Blast — Blow Rum 
L m : : , ' ; 
, Lo 50 60 a0 ai 
Blasting Period (Seconds) 
vhen generator blast rates were in stricted grate have been in operation 
; es 27 > ‘ - . 
creased above 13,200 C.F. per min- for seven months and we are now able 
ute to operate with maximum generator 
We next tried installing an annu- blast rates of 19000 C.F. per min 
lar steel ring on the grate with its ute and fuel bed depths of 7’0” 
ter lo +44 aC > . - ‘ :. c B 
uuter edge butting against the gen- without the occurrence of blow holes 
rator side wall This ring reduced or blown over fuel. A _ cross-sec 
the grate opening to 6’0” diameter tion of the generator is detailed in 
ind it was thought that this restric Fig. 1 showing the added ash pit 
tion would divert the air blast and lining, the restricted grate opening 
steam from the side walls and force and the fuel bed characteristics be- 


fore and after fueling. Observation 
of the fuel bed before and after 
fueling and during clinkering, show: 

1. The typical high coned fire cen 
ter after fueling burns away so that 
prior to fueling the fire center is 
depressed with high sides. This in 
dicates increased activity in the cen 
ter zone. 

2. The section of the clinker zone 
in the corner formed by the side 
wall and grate is composed of ash 
and coke easily removed by hand 
bars. This indicates a diversion of 
air towards the center of the fire. 

From March through September 
the water gas set was operated un 


der condition 2 as shown in table 
1. A comparison of this operation 


with that prior to the start of ex 
perimental work, shows: 
1. The percentage blast has been 


increased from 30.5% to 37.2%. 
This, together with an increase in 
maximum and average generator 
blast rates from 13,200 C.F.M. to 


18,000 C.F.M. and 10,000 C.F.M. to 
13,200 C.F.M. has produced a bet- 
ter heat balance in the generator 
and a more reactive fire as shown by 
the air steam ratio which increased 
from 37.9 to 41.1. 

2. Although the total time of a 
blow run and air purge has not been 
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increased, the higher blast rate, and }. The generator and carburettor that usually this blow over was ac 
the deeper more reactive fire bed has oil input rates were increased from companied by an increase in grate 
resulted in an increase in generating 35 to 40 G.P.M. and from 38 to pressure. Further observations re- 
capacity from 195 M.C.F. to 250.5 60 G.P.M. The maximum total oil vealed that blow over occurred 


M.C.F: per hour or from 3900 used per cycle increased from 75 when the fuel contained eXCessive 
M.C.F. to 5010 M.C.F. on a 20. gals. to 93 gals. Higher make rates fines and when the generator oil 


hour continuous rating. The make reduced the time of contact so that spray was fouled and distributing 
per square foot of grate area in- to efficiently and properly crack the unevenly, or if the fire depth was 
creased from 2850 C.F. to 3670 C.F. oil, the superheater temperature had — so high that the top center 
per hour. Grate area is taken as to be increased from 1490° F. to ran dark. What occurred was that 
68.3 sq. ft., the area corresponding 1590° F. oil carbon areas formed in the fire 
to the inside diameter of the gen [his operation was not secured (aggravated by excessive fines) and 
erator, since use of the actual grate without operating troubles in the gen- that bridging occurred, the coke 
area becomes meaningless. erator and carburettor, burning away from under the car- 

The fire cleaning time has in 1. At intervals, a day’s operation bon bridge. The blast pressure built 
creased from 16 man-hours to 24 would occur in which large volumes up under these bridges and eventu 
man-hours due to the greater weight of fuel would be blown over from ally lifted that portion of the fire 
of ash and clinker to be removed the generator with no evidence of over into the carburettor. This 
from the generator and the greater blow holes in the fuel bed. It was trouble was corrected by closer su- 
weight of oil carbon to be removed first thought that the fuel was being pervision of coke screening opera- 
from the carburettor. The time, carried over by the air velocity tions, periodic changing and cleaning 
however, does not exceed four hours. through the fuel bed. It was noted of the spray head and close super 


vision of the height of fire bed. 

2. Heavy dense deposits of car 
bon occurred on the carburettor 
floor which required long arduous 
work to remove. This was caused 
by the carbon deposit stopping up 


Table No, I 
————_—_*_ 


Condition I Condition 2 Condition 

















Cycle the scurfing air ports and was elim 
gj f cg Qon 2"? Pod 47 sane . ‘ are , 4 > n -o 
Blow Run. a Soe oT, 39 6% inated by placing a bed of coke 
Up Steam Ru — Gh" aged 70" «35 Be cel oe olf the base of the carburettor to a 
Steam Run. su" 25878 gz tag pew § of height just above the scurfing ait 
12 af ”" ‘ of ae”. ° ° 
team Purre 13 6 2% 5 203% 2elr ports. This distributed the scurfing 
Air Purge ra 30% z" 1.4% jn" 2 1% - 
Lost Time cm > 264 qn og o" 0.0% air over a greater area of the car- 
sAt _ aanAN e Aw e > 
Total Length 210 22¢ 188" burettor floor and materially — re- 
Generator Conditions duced the quantity of carbon which 
pcan Height tg" 6%6" 719" has to be removed. 
rate Area 68.3 SqeFt 68.3 SaeFte 6823 SaeFt ra ; ; . 
Fuel Used 3 Aesend. " 3/,"serd. BAi*seaa. ; 3. Smoky operation in which large 
re , 7 Coke , Coke volumes of black smoke or heavy 
Blast Pressure Under Grate 2" H50 50" H50 to” H20 vellow smoke occurred during the 
Ge r ™ ) Ta er s ann - 
senerator Air Rate (Maximum) 14200 CFM 18000 CFM 19000 CFM blast. The occurrence of black 
Generator Air Rate (Averare) 20000 CFM 134200 CFM : 600 CFM : f 
Blow Run Air Rate 8000 CFM 10000 GF © 13200 CFM smoke was related to the height of 
ier gfarge tate a Se ee Sek ot pees toes 
5k Steam ! Rate 33 PPM 230 PPM 560 PPM of this height and a quick initial 
Steam Purge Rate 155 PPM 180 PPM 200 PPM open > CF , S 
Generator O11 Rate 35 GPM Lo GPy. LO GPM on of tn carpureior a 
Generator Up Run O41 per Cycle 30 Gals. 25 Gals. 39 Gals. valve this trouble was eliminated. 
Qenerator Bks Run hs | 10 Gals, 10 Gals. 18 Gals. The vellow smoke was related to the 
Y . . ° 
Bk. Run 041) Ls Lb 490 be. 455 cio. operation of carburettor oil spravs 
7" ‘oe . . . 
Retal Air per Cycle 16885 a CF 3 374 CF and occurred when liquid oil was 
hte ta: Giaas Hatte 22 3 HT 99 ae deposited in the carburettor floor, Tt 
Generator Air/Sq.FteGratefMin, 1,6 oF 193 CF 22 CF was usually caused from leaking oil 
Up Steam/Sq.Ft.Grate/lin. sor Lbs 2.63 Lbs, 2.93 Lbs “heck valv a cart “urtai 
Bk. Sttam/Sq.Ft Grate/Min.(Incl ; 5 check valves. a carbon curtain over 
Bk. Run .011) 3493 Lbs, 3.88 Lbs. 3458 Lbs. the spray head which _ prevented 
Clinkering Time (Man hours) 16 2h 30 atomization of the oil. or fouled 
Carburettor & Superheater Conditions spray nozzle passages which reduced 
Carburetta O11 Rate 38 GPM 60 GP 85 GPM the nozzle tip pressure and prevent 
Por total of tn oa we”! mhlU ce lCU oe ee 
Superheatgr Tempe rature 1, 90°F {5900p 2¢250°r troubles were corrected by neriodic 
ms +4 2 - : 
tbl pest Temperature 5} dop®t 35308°! 2AS0R cleaning of check valves and snrav 
Spe - Gravity of 14 45°Be 12 30Be 12 ,3°Be nozzles and periodic removal of car 
Carbon Content of on ok 8 6% 8,1% bon from spvrav heads. The car 
Operating Results burettor and sunerheater shells have 
Maxe per hour 195000 CF 290500 CF 290000 CF never been enlarged since installation 
Make per Cycle 12730 CF 16810 CF 184.50 CF fae wt 5 4: . 
#Make per sqeft. of Grate area per for the use of light nas oil when 
Hour 2850 CP 3670 CF 4250 CF the set was equipned with an 11 
BeT.U. of Gas 550 530 545 foot generat 1 i f Ar 
Fuel per Mc.F. {4 on 20.47 0.8 generator, and if now anpears 
s per M.¢.F,° 4.28 3.69 39 that these two shells can vaporize 
F.0.T. Efficiency 83.8 5 06 1.0 and crack a maximum of approxi 
Cycles per Hour 1503 14 09 157 = ° 
mately 70 gals. of carburettor oil 
*Grate area taken as generator cross sectional area ® 68,3 Sq. Ft. in 52 seconds. 
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4. A drop of generator air from 
18000 C.F.M. to 10000 C.F.M. dut 
ing the period of carburettor air 
admission. It was found that the 
blower turbine governor was faulty 
in operation and that the turbine was 
falling off in speed during the blast. 

When these troubles had 
corrected operation at generating ca 
pacities averaging 250 M.C.F. per 
hour proceeded with no smoke 
troubles and with no trouble f 


been 


tron 
blow holes or blowing over of gen 
erator fuel. 

Based on the results obtained dur 
ing this period ot operation it was 
decided that a generating capacity of 
275 M.C.F. per hour ora 20 hour 
continuous rating of 5,500 M.C.F. 
could be obtained on this water gas 
set. Changes were made in the op 
erating cycle and blast rate and dur 
ing the month of October operat: 
was as shown by condition 3, Tabl 
1. <A comparison of condition 3 
with condition 2 indicates: 

1. A reduction in cycle length 
from 220” to 188”. The generator 
blast rate was increased from 18000 
C.F.M. to 19000 C.F.M. (Max 
rates) and improvement to the 
blower speed control increased the 
average generator blast rates fron 
13200 C.F.M. to 15600 C.F.M 
Figure 2 shows the characteristics 
of generator air admission. Other 
changes in cvcle included a 6 sec 
ond increase in total blow run and 
air purge, an increase in up and 
back steam rates, and the use of a 
slightly deeper fuel bed. 

2. As a result of these 
the generating capacity of the set 
increased from 250.5 M.C.I per 
hour to 290 M.C.F. per hour 
the make per square foot of 
area increased from 3670 C.F 
4250 C.F. per hour \ 20 hour 
continuous ratine at this veneratine 
rate would be 5800 M.C.F. per day 
We have not had sufficient load to 
operate for a greater period than 13 
hours per day but on the basis of 
this operation we are 
a 20 hour rating of 
can be maintained, 

3. To maintain the 
calorific value. the carburettor 
innut rates had to be increased fron 
60 G.P.M. to 85 G.P.M. 
total oil input to the set per 
had to be increased from 93 gals 
112 gals. The carburettor and su 
perheater have to handle 
mum carburettor oil 
vals. per evcle. 
ize and crack the oil at 
oil rates necessitates a 
temverature of 1600° F. 

Operation under condition 3 


changes 


j 


and 


erate 


confident that 


M.C.F 


5500 
required 
and the 
vel 
am 
To completely Vi 


the hig 
superheater 


ix! 
input of 73 

MOOT 

het 


has 


LD). 


been satistactory and we are conf 
dent in assigning a 20 hour continu 
ous rating of 5500 M.C.F. to the 
gas set on which we _ have 
been carrying out the experimental 
work. This is an increase of 1600 
M.C.F. or 41.0% based on what was 
formerly considered the 20 hour rat 
ing of this set. What we did 
on providing a restricted grate open- 
ing simply allowed us to utilize fully 
ihe air rates which the blower could 
supply and not produce blow holes 
with subsequent blowing over of 
large volumes of generator fuel. 
We are limited to further increas 


wi rk 


Yor 
“a 


‘comber, 


1940 
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in generating capacity on this set no 
because we have reached maximum 
blast rates and oil input rates, but 
because of the great amount ot! 
clinker and ash which accumulate 
and have to be removed after 20 
hours of operation at these gas gen 
erating rates. Further increases will 
have to be secured by the use of 
lower ash content fuel or by provid 
ing equipment for continuous charg 
ing and clinker removal. 


Presented at NEGA 
vision Meeting, 
} rhe - 2 1, 1946 
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WHEN YOU CLAMP 
WITH DRESSERS 


Why pay for digging the same 
hole twice? Repeated repairs 
to leaking bell and spigot 
When 
you clamp with a Dresser 
Style 60 Bell Joint Clamp, 
you fix it once and it’s fixed 
for good. 

The leak is effectively and 
permanently repaired. 

Both the bell ring and 
the spigot ring of the Style 
60 are adjustable to permit 
exact fit, even on offsize pipe. 
This exact fit, plus the gen- 


joints waste money. 


erous-size gasket which ex- 
tends well up the face of the 
bell and fits tightly against 
the spigot, insures positive 
stopping of leaks. 

Phe clampalsoprovides flex - 
ibility, absorbing vibration, 
expansion and contraction. 

All parts are made of high- 
strength material to assure 
an ample safety margin under 
the cast iron 
pipe will carry. Available for 
standard pipe sizes from 3” 
to60"'. Write for full details to: 


any pressures 


A typical installation of a 12” Dresser Bell Joint Clamp, Style 60 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION, BRADFORD, PA. 


Houston Office and Warehouse. 


1121 Rothwell St., Sec. 16, Houston, Texas. 


In Canada, Dresser Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


DRESSER 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


BELI 
4 4 * 


60 Front St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


JOINT CLAMPS 
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U. G. 1. Mechanical Generator Sets at Philadelphia, Pa 


UNITED ENGINEERS provides you with UGI-designed UNITED SERVICES PROVIDE 
apparatus which gives high efficiency, high capacity, EXPERIENCE IN DESIGN 


on one ° e U dh r 50 i i 
and ease and flexibility of operation to economically Sasa po sont nortggay — 


meet the plant needs with the fuels available for use. EFFICIENT APPARATUS 


United has pioneered major developments 
in water and coal gas production. 


UNITED ENGINEERS provides you with an organiza- 
m 3 ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
tion ex perienced in all of the pro ble ms of present United has large well organized forces for 


a d gas plant and general construction work. 
ay construction to design, construct and i 
y 9g place into EXPERIENCE IN OPERATION 


operation the facilities necessary for gas plant United has experienced plant operators 
€ 


for securing most efficient results. 


expansion. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YoRK PHILADELPHIA cnicaco 
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THE REFRACTORY 


ix % % \ 


Jooks\ATSTHE JOB 


HE efficient operation of water gas gene- | 
rators demands a refractory lining able to 
resist high temperatures, abrasion, the corrosive 
action of slag, and the mechanical action of 
barring loose the clinker ring. Such a job is 
considered a logical application for Norton 


Company’s CRYSTOLON® Brick linings. These 
highly refractory silicon carbide brick possess 


all of the above qualities. Slag cannot penetrate 
the dense surface of CRYSTOLON* Brick and this 
makes clinker removal a short, easy operation. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


*CRYSTOLONW — Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Standard Brass Foundry Practices 
As They Affect Gas Sales 


OME gaS companies, which 
should be highly complimented, 


have circumvented — foundry 
‘“hocus-pocus” and spent the time, 
money and manpower not only 
to “install the gas” but to prove 


its justification to management and 
labor alike. They have strained out 
the mythical gnats. 

The rush of war years, the un 
availability and high price of oil, 
have helped the gas industry in ob 
taining this load. Oil still being high 
in cost, makes the present an op 
portune time to make further inroads 
into the foundry business. 

The following table of test figures 
proves that manufactured gas can be 
sold for brass melting: 

Recently a large Eastern company, 
which had to replace its brass foun 
dry melting equipment, made an ex 
tensive survey of various fuels, and 
the report of a committee of thet 
showed — the 
straight fuel comparison, 


following 
This sup 


engineers 


By 
William Wirt Young 


\A 


VV aterour . 
TABLE #2 
BRASS MELTING 

Fuel Cost per Pound Fuel Cost 
Gas $ .00179 $ .50/M 
Oil 00185 .0738/gal. 
Coal .00570 11.56/ton 
Electricity .00362 .0125/Kwh 
have to be determined. I shall out 
line the factors involved. 


While there is a certain overlap 
ping, it will be simpler to list these 

under two main headings; 
that atfect quality and those 


that affect cost 


f ictors 


those 


Quality Factors 

(1) Composition. The compo 
sition of the various copper alloys 
cast in foundries is today accurately 


plements, and closely verifies, the controlled. The larger foundries do 
Table 1 figures on fuel cost their own analyzing and classifying. 
TABLE #71 
BRASS MELTING COSTS PER 100? METAL POURED 
Crucible Fuel Metal Loss’ 

Name Fuel Fuel Cost Size Alloy Amt. Cost Lbs. Cost Total 
Plant A Oil .07/gal. 150 Red Brass 2.5 .17 4.0 as es 
Plant B Gas .58/MCF 150 Tin Bronze 359 .21 1.5 13.34 
Plant C Coke 11.50/ton 125 85-5-5-5 39 ~=.22 323 26 «sO 
Plant D Gas .60/MCF 150 85-5-5-5 324 =.19 1.8 416 686.35 
Plant E Gas 51/MCF 60 80-20 290 ~=«.15 85 .07 .22 
Plant F Gas .50/MCF 70 85-5-5-5 358 ~=—s««d18 Be 11 29 
Plant G Oil .074/gal. 70 85-5-5-5 26 @«19 3.2 28 ~=.47 
* Zinc at $ .087/ ¢ F. O. B. New York 

To return to the title of this paper, In the smaller foundries this is done 


an earnest and diligent search has 
substantiated the suspicion that at 
present there seems to be no stand 
ard brass foundry practices. Ther 
is ample opportunity for improve 
ment in the foundries’ time-honored 
methods, which have long out-lived 
their usefulness—if any. The prac 
tical effect of much of our own elab 
orate work has been that of doing 
the wrong things, more conveniently 


It is beyond the scope of this talk 
to attempt to propose what should 
be standard brass melting practices, 
as there are many controversial fac 
tors on which more information will 





by the supplier of the raw materials. 
It might be well for the sake of 
completeness to list the more com 


mon varieties of cast brass with their 


) 


(2) Pouring Temperatures. A 


important advantages 
accrue in the brass foundry from 
accurate temperature control otf 
the molten metal by means of 
pyrometers. First, it is often desir- 
able in a production foundry, to be 
able to pour a maximum number of 
molds from a single pot in order to 
obtain economy ot labor. The 
measurement and adjustment of the 
starting temperature will assure the 
foundryman that the last molds 
poured will contain sound, workable 
Second, the practical op- 
eration of the foundry is facilitated, 
in that the foundry difficulties aris 
ing trom too high or too low tem- 
perature minimized. For ex 
ample, cracks, blowholes, and bad 
surface due to high casting temper 
atures ; 


number of 


castings. 


may be 


and miusruns and gas inclu 
sions from low temperatures, may be 
avoided. Third, when the require- 
ments of high strength and ductility 
are imposed on the foundryman, the 
maximum physical properties of a 
given alloy are developed by pour- 
ing at as /Jow a temperature as is 
feasible to run the casting properly. 

The maximum range of tempera- 
ture encountered in the brass foun- 
dry is approximately from 1850 
2350°F., depending on composition, 
section, and gating of the casting. 


The difference between correct and 
incorrect temperatures for any given 
alloy may be as small as 20°F. It 


is obvious that this difference can- 
not be determined satisfactorily by 
the human eye. The measurement of 
temperature of the molten metal by 
pyrometric methods leads to a 
standardization of all foun 
operations, as well as an im- 
provement in the physical properties 
of the alloys cast, 


greater 
dry 


In general, the proper pouring 
temperatures for brass alloys have 


commercial names. been determined. Unfortunately, 
TABLE #3 
COMPOSITION OF COMMON CAST BRASSES 

Name Copper Zinc Tin Lead 
Low Brass 80 20 

Rich Low Brass 83 17 

Red Brass 85 15 

Commercial Bronze 90 10 

Gun Metal 88 2 10 

Gun Metal 88 a 8 

Eighty-five three fives 85 5 5 5 








the use ot pyrometers in brass fo ll CCl ficult to dete rmine, as care 
dries is by no means universal essly operated foundries will reline 
, uch sooner than carefully operat 
(3) Porosity. \ large part ol - 
. . sige . : ; ed toundries Indications are that 
porosity 1s due to incorrect pout ‘ : 
: * ining lite of crucible furnaces is 
ing temperatures and improper ¢ 5 : 
e.. ‘ Pr - . ‘ ionvet t} OAS Oo ‘ V1 
ing. Some porosity is probably th nse 1 gas hiring than with oil. 
ike a SS e “1 Iso, the gas lining is more expen 
result of “gassing” from products S g 
f mbustion of SIV he oil lining. Gas definite 
q) CO S 


either gas or oO 


plus value in lining cost but 


There still controversial claims 
regarding the comparative porosity o 


brass poured from gas and oil fire 


are ; 
ill, and ditheult to determine 
th. We know ot 


a number of 


: : ais ises Where the “Pritchard Linings” 
crucible furnaces although recen : 4 S 
ee : : ] NAVE Laslee ror two or more vears 
information would indicate less °“ : ) re } i 
‘ x a p , mder sixteey iour a aay erat : 
porosity with gas firmg. This sub _ ty operation 
ject will require considerable inves Crucible Cost. lo the best 
tigation before the facts can be as of n nowledge, there have been 
certained. ho L( Irate omparisons made be 
(4) Mixing. Most brass fou veen crucible costs on gas and oil 
OS ass ul : 

* iia eels red bras nelters There are so 
dry men state that intimate mixing : : r ' er % ( 
” : 1 ny othe actors that a 5 My 
of the molten metal is absolutel ~ | 4 } | ‘ ae 

- ciDle COsts more than tu such as 
necessary. We all know that in gas ne, a c 
= ee. ° 1 nanny, uniformity ot crucibles, 
fired crucible furnaces, the spu ire ge he 
: : . storag rving out, at I ating 
motion of the products of combus wy Stns out, and preheating. 
] « 
: > ] ] 1 hye myave outed yt 1 
tion actually swirl the metal and a ve ou “a of quality and 
complish this mixing Osts Is not all-inclusive, Tt 1s_ pre 
sente sa basic outline tor further 
Cost Factors study by the Non-ferrous Metals 
" { ommiuttee ot A.G.A. 
(1) Metal Loss. Assuming good We in the gas industry have don 


loss is the 


quality castings, metal 


. . , securing brass melting 
greatest single variable cost that 


oad. We have 


; done it the casy way 
ters into brass melting. Phe lo WW done it the crude wav. We 
metal losses shown for gas-hres ave done it the unimaginative wav 
furnaces in Table #1 were a Let's not forget, the price of oil 
complished through speed, produces ; 


oming down. [Let's not 
mainly by the so-called ‘Pritcha1 5 
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furnaces are being designed today to 
compete in the foundries. 


forget, 


Let’s not 
that we too, can improve our 
product. My friends, | am going 
lo gaze in our “ecrystall ball” and se 
the points we should consider in 
our optimum gas-heated brass melt 
furnace. 

(Jur furnace should be 

(1) More efficient. Certainly we 
can the 20 mentioned 


Ing 


improve 
above 

(2) Iequipped for automatic tem- 
perature control, or at least for ease 
of temperature indication. 


Qur furnace should: 
(3) Not have products of com 


bustion contacting the metal. 


(4) Provide for thorough mixing. 
(5) Provide for ease of pouring. 
eliminate the use of all cru 
the furnace (and melt. the 
brass directly in a refractory. lin 


(®) 
cibles in 


Ing. ) 
(7) Be as fully enclosed as pos 
sible, for the comfort and health of 
the Operator. 

(S) \pproach silence. 

Gentlemen, when we approach the 
above conditions, the gas industry 
will have to add personnel to take 
of the customers clamoring to 
use our product. 


Presented at Twenty-cighth A.G.A. An 
vention, Atlanti City, N ve. 
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we 1: lors that induction type electric 
Lining” of rammed = mullit 
which we are all familiar. 

Soaking time, produces a lack « : 

p | ca seth 2 metal lo | Mallon, Pres. Dresser Industries 
s CCF < 4 < s | < ~s t 


; Predicts 1947 Expansi 
extremely low metal loss produced = , seas 


Plant E, Table #1, 


Was allaine > ‘ ; r elds of oil 
through the use of electrical recor pment has beet recast by 
ers to show the down time. wh rm ‘ Hon resident f Dresser In 
through education of the Operators al : I ape t sales repre 
was gradually reduced to a 1 aS ee 
mum. i sro 

(2) Fuel Cost. lruel consun e raw material whicl 
tion on present day Vas hired cru t products are made, are expand 
ble melters, we feel is good. Still n said. “Natural gas can now 
the gross overall efficiency IS St ( : ; asily au ara ically as cruce 
thing less than 20e. Shght 1 | Shc pias - cig gap 
provements in fuel consumption cat t B; sini Ros et 
be attained through the use of larget : elsewhere to produce hich octen 
furnaces at the sacrifice of flexibility. ie Seka auleiek auc Wha 
Down time, holding time and burne: nvers technique will be adapted 
adjustment also effect fuel cost. later roduce gasoline from coal. There 

(3) Labor Cost. Improvement ieee an the reserves nash 

> ° i i Cal De col verted cheaplhy 
of handling methods, and decrease “ye nee Teedncnashnn. ored 
ot down time will lower labor costs 
Our greatest possibility of cutting NY esses require variations in ma 
ultimate labor costs is in decreasing n esign, sometimes new types of 
labor turnover. This can best. be equipment altogether Advance knowledge 
done by alleviating the terrific heat t these developments combined with engi 
from radiation, and. eliminating or Meering ingenuity can and will produce a 
minimizing noise. args armen "4 oe for those com- 
, nanies t an , ‘ ere — 

(tie Sek. The tome Sw a 
cost on crucible tvpe brass melters ‘Meantime active drilling for oil and 
is_ relatively small compared with — gas and further conservation measures to 
other costs. Accurate costs have prevent waste of these valuable fuels give 


market for stand 
\dd to this do 
demand for oil 
kinds in 


assul healthy 


ance Ol a 
ard oil field 


est 


products 
market a foreign 
equipment of all 


and the 


unprecedented 


quantities outlook for at least 


nother twelve months is verv favorable.” 


Low Temperature Insulation 
Developed by Dow Chemical 


\ neweomer in the low temperature 
insulation field was announced when Don 
ald L.. Gibb, manager of the 
division of The 


Midland, Mich., 


the original 


plastics sales 
Dow Chemical Company, 
that 
Styrofoam 


stated properties of 
been im 
proved and the material tailored to serve as 
The 


introduction 


have 


temperature insulation final 


readying of the material for 
outgrowth of hig! 
and research 
and experimentation on expanded Styron 
Styron 


to the market is the 


pressure wartime, postwar 


Styrofoam is expanded forty 
times. This expansion produces a_ pure 
white, lightweight, multicellular [ 
foam-like material with low thermal con 
Structural strength and 
ability to resist moisture and water. Styro 
foam is 


mass Ol 


ductivity, good 


tasteless, odorless and has good 
to mold and rot 


exposure does not affect it 


resistance Atmospheric 
adversely and 
like ‘Styron from which is is derived, it 
does not lose its strength at low tempera 
ture. It shows no tendency to disintegrate 
or settle, another important factor in low 
temperature insulation. 
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“Si AMWMUA ' Whlljte 


is the most-used lining 


for melting brass, because— 





Due to "Shamva”™ Mullite's resistance to high temperature, thermal shock, 
Typical ''Shamva"’ Mullite rammed lining , : . : : 
backed up with insulating brick. spalling and metal abrasion, a high percentage of all brass is melted in 


"Shamva’’ linings. 


MINIMUM METAL LOSS. "Shamva" Mullite electric furnace and crucible 


furnace linings withstand the speed heating desirable to minimize metal 





losses. 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION. Because '’Shamva" linings give maximum life, 
they keep equipment IN PRODUCTION, giving lowest cost per ton of 


metal melted. 





Complete Linings of ‘'Shamva'' Mullite ee . ° ee ° 
Chenhs cnn aniliadis tos Mah the To sum up, "Shamva" Mullite gives: |. longer lining life, 2. 


a a increased tonnage per furnace, 3. faster heating with lowest 
metal loss, 4. reduced fuel consumption, 5. lower refractory 


costs. 


“SHAMVA" PRODUCTS 


"Shamva™ Mullite is available in all standard series brick, special shapes, 


and cements. 


Special Shapes: Complete Sectional and Crock Linings for Detroit Electric 
Furnaces; Complete Linings, Pot Rests and Covers for Monarch, Fisher 
and other Crucible Furnaces; Preformed Block Linings for Ajax-Wyatt 





Electric Furnaces. 


Cements: SM-60 and SM-70 Hand Tamp and Power Ramming Cements for 
rammed linings of the “Pritchard” type; SM-90 and SM-95 Patching 
Cements for hot or cold application. 





IF YOU WANT MAXIMUM MELTING PRODUCTION AT LOWEST 
Complete "Shamva" lining assemblies REFRACTORY COST AND WITH LOWEST METAL LOSS, YOU OWE 
laid up with standard brick are available ITTO YOURSELF TO USE "“SHAMVA" MULLITE. 


for all sizes of furnaces. 


THE MULLITE REFRACTORIES Co. 


SHELTON, CONN., PIONEERS IN MULLITE SUPER-REFRACTORIES 
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5 Your customers will STOP 
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-LOOK-READ this advertising 


Y™ we know your customers are going to 
read the new Servel Gas Refrigerator ads. 
And here’s why we knew . . . 

In a nationwide test, on streets . . . in homes 
... in railroad stations and beauty shops and 
barber shops . . . hundreds of persons were 
shown all of America’s advertisements for re- 
frigerators—including the 1947 campaign for 
the new Servel Gas Refrigerator. Which ads 
did they like best? 

Four to one, readers picked the new 1947 
Servel campaign. Results were the same in 
every test town. Simplest, most exciting of all 
the new refrigerator ads, it stood out as 
America’s top refrigerator advertising. 

Now these new ads—exhaustively pre-tested 





GAS REFRIGERATOR 


and slated for success—will reach your public 
again and again during 1946 and 1947. First 
ad will be a double page, four-color announce- 
ment. Ads will continue in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Better Homes and Gardens, Ameri- 
can Home, Good Housekeeping, Woman’s 
Home Companion, House Beautiful, House 
& Garden, Look, True Story, American, Cos- 
mopolitan. They’ll tell the story of the won- 
derful new Servel Gas Refrigerator to 23,663,- 
544 families a month! 

You'll get giant-size reprints of these ads. 
Make them work for you. Get them out front 
each month, every month, where shoppers will 
recognize and remember Servel’s advertising 
in their favorite magazines. 


EVANSVILLE 
20, INDIANA 


uw 
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The Field of Gas in Air Conditioning 


Ik CONDITIONING 1s on 1 
road to becoming the next billior 


dollar industry. The Gas Indus 
try is in a position to play an impor 
tant role in the realization of this goal 
In common with the development o 
all great industries there must be a 
balance of incentives and gain fot 
each major component of the indus 
try. In air conditioning by gas, | 
the customer can see sufficient advan 
tage in the product, he will buy—ii 
the equipment manufacturer can set 
adequate return for the money he 
risks in research and plant, he will 
produce if the utilities foresee mort 
favorable operating conditions and a 
chance to improve their position they 
will create a favorable environment 
to promote the growth of the indus 
try. Without the full support and 
participation of each of these groups 
it is possible that a promising indus 
try may be born, but it can never at 
tain maturity. It is our belief that 
gas air conditioning provides an ex 
ceptional case where the interests of 
each of the components of an indus 
try is so well served that in combina 
tion they are bound to result in an 
outstanding performance in the build- 
ing of a great new industry. Much 
has been said and published in sup 
port of this statement. In keeping 
with the product trend of the indus 
try it is proposed in this brief paper 
to make a package job of this infor 
mation, to serve as a background for 
the detailed engineering and_ othet 
discussions which follow on this pro 
gram. 


1 


Three Functions 


Although the customer is at the ta 
end of all new developments and r 
ceives no benefit until the equipment 
is installed and operating in his 
home or commercial establishment, hi 
is first in the minds of the manufac 
turers. Unless advantages to the cus- 
tomer can be foreseen it 1s doubtful 
that the research and development 
work necessary to even start the bus! 
ness would be undertaken. Basically, 
air conditioning has to do with con 
fort, and is of interest to everyone 
This is what it takes to create a mass 
market. Specifically, air conditioning 
has been defined in various ways. Thi 
Department of Commerce speaks of 
it as “‘The scientific preparation and 


By 
Wm. R. Hainsworth 


simultaneous control of the atmos 


phere within a structure as regards 
temperature, humidity, motion, distri 
bution, dust, bacteria, toxic gases or 
lonization Phe factors which most 
commonly affect human comfort are 


temperature, humidity and air move 


ment The simultaneous control of 
these three should constitute the mini 
num requirements which can be 


and equip 
nent which performs at least these 
three functions may appropriately be 
termed air conditioners.” The Amer 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilat 
ing [:ngineers’ definition 1s somewhat 
more direct and reads: “The process 
by which simultaneously the tempera 
ture, moisture content, movement and 
quality of the air in enclosed places 
intended for human occupancy may 
be maintained within required limits.” 
These definitions should protect the 
in his understanding of the 
ce to be rendered by the air con 
ditioner. Lach function is directly 
related to promoting the 


labeled air conditioning, 


custome! 
Sel 
greatest 
fort or improving conditions of 
health Nevertheless, public accept 


com 


ince has been an elusive factor con 
fused by impressions ot early experi- 
improperly designed 
and installed equipment. The old 
fashioned idea that the greater the 
temperature difference between inside 
ind outside, the better the air con- 
ditioner, died long ago, but its ghost 
ll haunts. the Another 
vremiin occasionally pokes his nose 
through the inlet grille. His parents, 
deceased, were cold and_ hot 
I<xperience wtih modern sys 
tems and an accelerated educational 
effort are rapidly overcoming any re- 
maining passive resistance and the 
wav is being cleared for a true reali- 
zation of the advantages of air con 
ditioning The creation of an en- 
vironment to produce the greatest 
feeling of comfort, conditions which 
make you feel FOC rd, cleanliness with- 
in the air conditioned space, reduction 
of hay fever and allergy ailments, re- 
moval of impurities, more rapid re- 
covery if you are in ill health, re- 
duction in disturbing noises coming 
from the outside, are all important to 


ences with 


salesman. 


the user. Most of these factors apply 
to both the residential and commer 
cial consumer, but the greatest and 
most promising potential market is 
in the residential field. 


Gas the Ideal Method 


\dmitting a rich opportunity in air 
conditioning, just what are the bene 
fits of gas air conditioning to the 
user’ First, gas is adaptable to the 
ideal application in which the vary 
ing requirements of the job are con 
tinuously matched by the capacity of 
the equipment. Essentially continu 
ous operation tends to avoid peaks 
and valleys in both temperature and 
humidity. Control of the gas rate 
either by step or modulated operation, 
provides the means for matching load 
and capacity. Certainly an_ electric 
motor driven compressor which is 
operating full speed or not at all is 
not so flexible. 

We then come to the inherent ad- 
vantages of absorption and adsorp 
tion refrigeration. Compressors and 
motors for the refrigeration system 
are eliminated, with a_ potentially 
longer life, no expensive mechanism 
of moving parts in the refrigerant 
system to wear out, and reduced 
noise. Electric refrigeration systems 
are normally designed for duty 
throughout the year. In air condi 
tioning, where an “‘off cycle” of six 
to eight months is common, the com- 
pression system has been subject to 
troublesome conditions on start up 
because of its mechanical nature. The 
gas operated refrigeration system 
may be off for months during the 
winter, ready to start as soon as the 
gas is turned on, with no preliminars 
attention. The all year gas air con- 
ditioner provides complete air condi- 
tioning with a centrally installed com 
pact unit as compared with an elec- 
tric refrigeration system combined 
with separate heating equipment. 


Economy of Gas Installation 

Another factor seldom appreciated 
by the consumer is the availability, 
for his convenience, of large amounts 
of energy through his gas pipe con- 
nection. Normally this is far greater 
that the electric wire connections and 
in many residences may be the equi- 
valent of over 25 horsepower, as 


ne 
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compared with a 3 horsepower elec 


tric service connection. It is gener 
ally recognized that the standard out- 
let in the house is not capable of 
carrying more than a 3% HP load. 
This is entirely inadequate for a com- 
plete electric refrigeration air condi 
tioning system. l-ven an electric stove 
may require rewiring in the hous 
or from the service lines before it can 
be placed in operation. Extra service 
wiring for an air conditioning com 
is an added expense which 
will not be experienced by the user 
of gas air conditioning. 


presse iT 


The prewar market for air condi 
tioning was mainly in the commercial 
field. The great number of small ca 
pacity commercial installations fa: 
exceeded the large capacity industrial 


installations in dollar volume. Very 
few residential installations wer: 
made. However, it is generally rea 


lized that the residential market of 
fers the greatest potential, first in 
new construction and second in exist 
ing construction. The commercial 
market comes next, with its high po 
tential in existing structures. It is 
not within the scope of this discussion 
to cover building statistics and the 
multiplicity of factors such as price, 
income, building cost in relation to 
cost of the gas air conditioner, etc. 
Careful analysis, including considera 
tion of all these factors, has con- 
vinced industry leaders that an enor- 
mous market exists. 

The advantages of gas air condi 
tioning to the consumer and the larg 
number of potential consumers pro 
vide the working foundation for the 
creation of a very promising gas ail 
conditioning industry. The upper 
structure of the industry must b 
based on manufacturer and utility in 


terest 


Continuity of Research 


When we speak of the manufac 
turer we think of the product. Dur 
ing the war there was unbridled 
speculation about the marvelous ad 
vances which would show up in post 
war products. In this 
was engendered by the fertile minds 
and publicity of the industrial d 
Time and unavoidable delays 
have tempered this concept but ther 
is a continuing and perhaps saner in 
terest in new products and services 
Gas air conditioner equipment fits 
this pattern. During the year follow 
ing the war it has become apparent 
that some branches of industry have 
been greatly accelerated through the 
wartime accomplishments of science, 
whereas others have had to pick up 
at the stage where the war started or 
have made only normal advances in 


Some Cases 


signer. 
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research and engineering during the 
The air conditioning in 
dustry cannot point to such spectacu- 
lar developments as the use of radar 
on commercial 
through and 
storm at distances up to thirty miles, 
or the carbon and other 
compounds which are by-products of 
the atomic bomb and which will prove 
invaluable — in reactions 
throughout the body and in cancer 
research. Contrasted with this any 
industry based on consumer durable 
goods, with the possible exception ot 
television in radio, must be content 
with less spectacular application of 
the results of war research. Never- 
theless, a number of companies were 
able to maintain a continuity of re 
search and development effort and 
held test programs on post war prod 
ucts without interfering in any way 
with their contribution to the war ef- 
fort. The case history of Servel’s ac- 
tivity in gas air conditioning may be 
used to illustrate one company’s ef- 
forts to maintain a continuity of 
product development. 


war period. 


vessels Lo detect ob 


stacles darkness, fog 


radioactive 


tracing 


Program of Preparation 


\ study of consumer interests 
coupled with a wholesome apprecia 
tion of gas industry problems and in 
led to the decision, over ten 
vears ago, to spend substantial sums 
of money, now running into millions, 
on research, development, field test 
plant training 
program, installation, servicing, and 
finally, preparation for full produc 
ion operations. [ield 
started in 1939 and a great numbet 
of able gas utility executives and en 
gineers have cooperated effectively in 
the program. There are now 
500 installations in service and a great 
deal of valuable experience and infor- 
mation has been obtained. The Ser 
vel system was developed after care 
ful study of and considerable experi 
ment with many possible refrigera 
lt provides all the serv 
ices Of a complete air conditioning 
and is unique in that it uses 
water as the refrigerant and lithium 
bromide solution as an absorbent in a 
refrigeration This 
to be deseribed in detail later 
in the course, has no valves or pumps 
in the refrigerant cvcle. The genera 
tor of the unit is heated by 
atmospheric pressure obtained from 
a gas fired boiler. Dehumidification 
of the air circulated through the duct 
system is obtained by condensing and 
removing moisture at the evaporator 
of the unit. In the winter the at 
mospheric steam from the same boile: 
is used in a heating coil and humidi 


terests, 


Ing, pilot 


Operation, 


tests wer 


OVeT 


tion CV¢ les 


system 


Vacuun) S\ stem, 


system, 


steam al 





fieation, if desired, is obtained by 
evaporating water into the air stream. 
lilters, the ventilation fan, heating 
and system, and gas-fired 
steam generator are all combined in 
a housing suitable for central system 


cooling 


installations. Control of heating, cool- 
ing and ventilation are available to the 
user simply by flipping a switch at the 
thermostat located in the air 


con- 
ditioned space. 
Gas System Evolved 
The system, as it is now being 


manufactured, incorporates many im- 
portant suggestions and changes pre- 
sented by utility engineers, based on 
their field experience with the unit 
It illustrates one company’s contribu- 
tion in providing all the elements of 
safety, performance, operating costs 
and serviceability necessary to a vol- 
ume market. In designing the sys- 
tem these factors have not been sacri- 
ficed to cost reduction. Prices will 
come down as production increases 
There 
are thousands of people in the United 
States with the desire and ability to 
buy and operate gas air conditioning 
equipment, As these people are sold 
and production increased, prices will 
down. 


and design changes are made. 


come The people of more 
modest means then become interested, 
the sales volume again goes up and 
manutacturing, distribution, installa 
tion and servicing costs go down. 
This is a familiar pattern in industry, 
the automobile and 
frigerator outstanding ex 


domestic re 
be ing 
amples 


Other Systems 


In relating this case history of the 
Servel Gas Air Conditioner it will be 
recognized that similar patterns and 
plans are being made by other manu- 
facturers. Some have progressed fur 
ther than others. later in the course 
you will hear about the excellent 
progress made by the Willams Air 
()-Matic Company, the Surface Com 
bustion Company, and others. Each 
company has made its selection of 
and principle of product 
operation based on company history 
and policy, and engineering attain- 
ment. Fortunately there are available 
several different types of gas air con 
ditioners. The Williams Air-OQ-Ma- 
tic Company has made many installa- 
tions using a new combination of re- 
frigerant and absorbent compounds 
in an excellently engineered absorp- 
tion system. The refrigerant is 
methylene chloride and the absorbent 
dimethyl ether of tetrathylene glycol, 
a combination which has the advan- 
tage of operation at practically at- 
mospheric pressure within the sys- 


system 
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tem. A dehumidifying agent such a 
lithium chloride is used in a differen 
type of gas air conditioner produce 
by the Surface Combustion Com 
pany. This is known as the Katha 
bar unit and many large as well as 
small industrial installations hav 
been made for the purpose of drying 
air. The air is dried by bringing it 
into contact with the concentrated 
salt solution, after which the solution 
which has absorbed water and be 
come dilute is circulated to a boiler 
or regenerator and concentrated by 
gas heat and then returned to the aiz 
treatment chamber. An outgrowth of 
this is the complete air condition- 
ing system in which the air is over- 
dried and water then evaporated in 
the air stream to produce a cooling 
effect. A program of residential field 
testing of this unit is under way, the 
work being greatly accelerated by ex- 
perience gained in the Industrial and 
Commercial fields. The Bryant Com- 
pany also makes use of direct de- 
humidification and _ re-evaporation, 
with regeneration by gas heat, but 
employs silica gel as a drying agent 
Since the adsorbent material is a 
solid, an entirely different structuré 
is used. To obtain a continuous dry 
ing effect a number of silica gel beds 
are used in sequence in the larger in- 
stallations in such a manner 
have some gel always available for 
drying. Another form adapted to 
residential use is a cylinder of gel ro 
tated through the different zones of 
gas treatment; gas heating to driv 
off the moisture, air cooling of the gel 
to increase its adsorbtive power, an 
finally back to the air treatment zone 
Evaporation of water into the dry air 
stream provides the comfort cooling 
effect. As with the Surface Combus 
tion Company the business growth is 
based on numerous industrial instal 
lations which provides the back 
ground for development of the resi 
dential and small commercial mar 
kets. The Electrodryer Company al 
so employs a solid dehydrating agen: 
in their gas-fired industrial product. 
Specially prepared aluminum oxide 
is used in stationary beds. 


as to 


Competition 

All of these and similar products 
combined with distribution, service, 
sales promotion, advertising and the 
myriad functions of business, form 
the manufacturers’ contribution to the 
gas air conditioning industry. But 
what about the manufacturer in the 
electric industry? It would be dis 
concerting if their evaluation of the 
potential of the residential and small 
commercial markets did not parallel 
the thinking of those interested in the 
use of gas. There need be no con- 
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this 


the activity of 


cern on 


judging from 
several 


account, 
large com- 
panies in promoting package air con- 
liti In addition, there appears 
horizon, also in the field test 
stage, a new electric competitor in the 
form of reversed cycle compression 
machines which use electrical energy 
pick up heat from the earth, from 
well water, or even from the atmos- 
phere, and deliver it to the room at 
temperatures high enough for comfort 
heating in the winter. The machine 
can be used in the normal way to pro- 
duce a cooling effect in summertime. 
It is claimed that heating when using 
energy at 2.0 cents per 
Kwhr. is equivalent in cost to natu- 
ral gas at 50 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. This is important, but there 
are many other factors to be taken 
into consideration in making a com- 
petitive evaluation, which shows that 
gas has an advantage. Nevertheless, 
it is quite apparent that the gas in- 
dustry must fight for its place in the 
air conditioning industry. The resi- 
dential air conditioning plum is not 
being passed out to any one group on 
a silver platter. 


tO pic} 


electrical 


Utilities’ Cooperation 


Now let’s look at the role of the 
gas utility in building up the gas air 
conditioning industry. Increased load 
at a profitable rate and improved load 
factor are of prime importance. If 
this can be accomplished without ma- 
jor capital expenditure, so much the 


i 


bette 


In 1943, a prominent leader in the 
business analyzed the situa- 
tion in the following words: 


utility 


“Looking at our own situation and 
considering all the possibilities of the 
residential and commercial market for 
our system, it appears to us to be en- 
tirely in the range of accomplishments 
to look forward to 20,000 installations 
within a reasonably short period after 
the equipment is again available to us. 
That’s roughly 10 per cent of our resi- 
dential and small commercial customers. 
_ “The amount of that revenue flowing 
from this business after taking out taxes 
at 15 per cent of gross would represent 
more than a 50 per cent improvement in 
the net revenue we now obtain from our 
entire retail gas business.” 


In this case it appears that the resi- 
dential gas consumption of the com- 
pany was remaining practically con- 
stant from year to year. To appreci 
ably increase the revenue by adding 


new customers requires proportion- 
ate capital expenditures. This is 
necessary in long range programs. 
For the present and immediate fu- 


ture, new uses for gas in locations 


alrea ly serviced by gas provides the 
best means tor profitable growth. The 


gas refrigerator has been and is a 
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contributing factor. Gas air condi 
tioning has even greater possibilities 
for improving the utility load. One 
all year gas air conditioner residential 
installation is roughly equivalent to 
20 gas refrigerators. 


Load Character 


A number of estimates have been 
made of the meaning of gas air con- 
ditioning to the gas industry as a 
whole. It is recognized that there are 
many ways in which gas has been 
used in industrial air conditioning. It 
may be used to produce steam which 
in turn operates a turbine centrifugal 
compression machine. It may be used 
in a gas engine to drive a compressor. 
Large scale industrial drying is an- 
other application. In each case some 
special economic condition dictates its 
use. However, we again return to 
the commercial and residential field. 
Reasonably accurate information on 
average gas consumption, winter and 
summer, based on individual residen- 
tial and commercial installations, is 
available but estimates on the new 
home and existing structure potential 
market in the next few years vary 
considerably. A study of existing in- 
stallations shows that an average sea 
sonal gas consumption for a home 
user during the summer months ‘s 


approximately 200 MCF (1000 BTU 


gas) in the Southern States and 50 
MCF in the Northeastern States. 
Winter heating requirements are 


roughly inversely proportional. Sev 
eral published predictions of the an- 
nual combined residential and com- 
mercial gas air conditioning installa- 
tions in a stabilized post war year 
were placed in the neighborhood of 
50,000 units. On a of 300 
MCF per unit when manufactured 
included in the average gas 
consumption, the annual increase in 
gas load would be 15,000,000 MCF 
This is roughly 1.8 per cent of the to 
tal residential gas usage in the entire 
United States, and would amount to a 
very substantial yearly increase. 
Other estimates made by capable gas 
industry engineers are even larger. 
Regardless of some variations it is 
obvious that the order of magnitude 
is enormous and of great importance 
to the gas industry. 


basis 


gas is 


Load Leveling 


Another important characteristic of 
the gas air conditioning system is its 
effect in leveling the gas load. Win- 
ter heating has created peak demands 
which exist for relatively short peri- 
ods. Production and distribution ca- 
pacity must take care of these peaks 
which in turn means idle plant capa- 
city during other times of the year, 
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particularly summertime. The effect 
of the summer cooling in building up 
the summer load and leveling out the 
demand _ for is obvious. This 
means increased gas sales for the gas 
utility without increased capital in 
vestment. 

One of the major differences be 
tween the compressor type summer 
cooling unit and the gas air condi 
tioner from the utility standpoint 1s 
the reluctance on the part of many 
electric utility companies to build up 
their residential distribution system 
to carry the load. Against this the 
investment has already been made in 
most cases by the gas utility. 


Electric Load Desirable 

The electric utility and the com- 
bined gas and electric property has a 
direct interest in all year gas air con- 
ditioning because of the uniform elec- 
tric load due to the ventilation and 
accessory motors, which operate both 
summer and winter. The demand in 
this case is generally within the limits 
of existing service connections. Com- 
parable electric compression air con- 
ditioning systems have the cisadvan- 
tage to the utility of creating inter- 
mittent summer peak loads. Unlike 
the situation in the gas industry, there 
is much less likelihood of developiny 
large scale usage of electric heating in 
the winter to offset the summer cool- 
ing load. Therefore, the continuous 
electric load of the gas air conditioner 
is welcome to the electric utility. 

In addition to these very practical 
considerations, the gas air conditioner 
carries with it an element of mystery 
and glamour which identifies it with 
the modern concept of research and 
a new quality of living for the user. 
This is vitally important to the gas 
utility in maintaining its competitive 
position with the electric utility. 


gas 


Demand for Technicians 


In attempting to hit the high spots 
in this short discussion of the field 
of gas in air conditioning, it has been 
impossible to touch on many interest 
ing details which revolve around the 
study of the users’ needs, the develop 
ment, manufacture and distribution 
of the product, and the utility in 
terests. I have tried to give you a 
short story illustrating how the dif- 
ferent viewpoints and incentives are 
correlated to provide the making of 
a new and great industry, but I have 
omitted one very important factor 
which has an effect on the time re- 
quired to reach this goal and its ulti- 
mate attainment, and that is—man 
power. 

Research laboratories throughour 
the country have been bemoaning the 
fact that the inventory of available 
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scientists and engineers has’ been 
largely depleted. Our government 
during the war was notoriously short- 
sighted in its handling of scientifically 
trained men and in cutting off the 
supply of men newly trained in sci- 
ence and engineering. The same 
shortage situation applies to techni- 
cians and apprentices in many trades. 
To take full advantage of the possi- 
bilities of the gas air conditioning 
business it is mandatory that research 
and development be continued at an 
ever accelerating pace and that engi- 
neers and technicians be ready to take 
responsible positions in factories and 
distributing organizations and _ that 
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trained become fa 
miliar with the process of estimating, 
air conditioning applications, installa- 
The Gas Tech 
nology course of which this discus 


technically men 


tion and servicing. 


sion is a part, constitutes a very con- 
structive step, not only in guiding 
those who take part in the direction 
of a promising field of activity, but 
also in providing the gas industry 
with men necessary to the realization 
of the full possibilities of air condi 
tioning by gas. 


Presented as part of the Short Course 
in Gas Technology at Texas College of 
Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas. 
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REDUCED INVESTMENT 
plus 


Increased Fuel Efficiency 


These are some of the benefits we offer MANUFACTURED 
GAS plant operators who are faced with the problem of plant 
replacement, or enlargement, to meet increasing consumer 


We have recently established a CONVERSION and 
STANDBY PLANT ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICE, under the direction of Robert B. Leydig, and a staff 
of capable assistants, equipped with years of experience in 
planning, designing, and constructing petroleum and chemical 


We invite consideration of your problems, without obliga- 
tion on your part, confident that our experience in the fie'd of 
L P-Gas Service and Equipment design and construction, will 
result in mutual satisfaction and profit. 





SOUTHERN GAS & EQUIPMENT CO. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Branches: Sapulpa and Enid, Okla. — Atlanta, Georgia 
SOUTHERN GAS & EQUIPMENT CO. of TEXAS—Houston 


Designing 
Superiority 


Greatest 
Efficiency 


Telephone 4-2448 
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A GAS HEATER FOR HOMES 
STORES — OFFICES — 
BUSINESS PLACES 


THE HOT BOY GIVES YOU 
THESE VITAL FEATURES 








1. CABINET— Heav 

-onstruction 

2. HIGH AIR VOLUME DELIVERY 

FAN— Quiet in operation. Cold cir | THE HOT BOY IS A PRECISION-BUILT PACKAGED UNIT 
is drawn through a fine screen filter 

ind is forced around the Heat Ex 

changer tubes for quick heat Soundly engineered in every detail ... Reflects the 

3. mer EXCHANGER—Oval Tubu highest standards of quality and workmanship throughout 

i1QT ype transiers ne it more rapldaly 


to the circulating alr strear 


4. DE LUXE FINISH ERE is a low-priced, astoundingly efficient ‘‘packaged” heating unit 





baked enamel that will supply an abundance of warmth for your home at low 
5. ACCESS DOOR— Located at sid cost. HOT BOY is of modern design and styling, finished in rich Cor- 
ft unit whicn tacilitates inspectior 

lighting, and servic dovan brown enamel. Its smart appearance resembles that of a console 


6. MOTOR—! 20 H:! built for radio, and it may be placed in the modern home to advantage. 


iong n 
oe This singularly outstanding unit will provide uniform warmth and 
7. BURNER—A 


iam raisea 


clean, ample heat. Its remarkable efficiency is due to the positive, 


*. Semen Ccearinn— Swi forced distribution of warm air created by the large sixteen-inch, slow 
is provided for constant far speed-high air volume delivery fan. It has a built-in brazed steel Heat 
sai Exchanger of tubular construction which diffuses the heat and directs 
9. DOWN-DRAFT DIVERTER. ‘ _ 
it evenly throughout the entire space being heated. 


10. FOR ALL TYPES OF GAS- 
ee aoe eae The HOT BOY burner produces a clear blue flame and intense heat, 
11. AIR FILTER—Indestructibi. which results in fuel-saving. 

| fine wire mesh screen—filters dirt 

| and dust—reduces cleaning bills HOT BOY represents an unequalled value in the heating industry. 


ind redecorating expenss 








It is as attractive in appearance as it is outstanding in performance. 








OT BOY is easy to install, being entirely self-contained, can be quickly vented to 

flue and connected to gas and electric outlet. Installed as easily as a gas range: 

it may be placed in any convenient location. It will heat from three to five rooms, sup- 

plying quick, even, clean, heated air to the entire space in a matter of minutes, quietly 
and economically. 











HOT BOY, INC. 


GAS FIRED HEATING UNITS 
General Offices: 2021 East 14th Street Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Large Volume Water Heating 


A series of Articles for the Engineer, the Architect, the 


Salesman and the Contractor. 


By 


They show how to select and install correct types of 
Water Heater Systems for specific purposes. 


Malcolm B. Mackay 


The Burkay Company 


CHAPTER VII Part I 


Water Heating Systems— 
Their Classification and Functions 


KORE considering the appli 
ability of each type of water 
heating installation to various 
types of desirable to 
differentiate between so-called ‘Do 
mestic” and Volume,” 01 
Commercial, hot water requirements. 

(a) “Domestic” water heating 
service 1s that in which the peak hour 
demand does not exceed iD. or at the 
most 100 gallons. 

(b) “Large volume,” 
or Industrial water heating service 
may accordingly be considered as 
that in which the demand for hot 
water—in any single hour—may ea 
ceed one hundred gallons. 

(c) Using the above as a yardstick 
we are accordingly in position to 
properly evaluate the various types 
of water heaters and water heating 
systems from the standpoint of ability 
to supply “Large Volume” hot wate: 
demand. 


service, it 1s 


“Large 


Commercial 


Automatic, Single Unit 
Storage Water Heaters 


(a) Limitations as to and 
Capacity—both recovery and storage 

of automatic, Self-contained, Stor 
age Water Heaters except Steam 
Heated Hot Water Generators as 
described in detail in Chapter [, con 
fine this type of water heater to the 
“Domestic” rather than the 
Volume” water heating field. While 
steam heated hot water generators 
are basically of the Self-contained, 
Single Unit Type, they are not essen 
tially, a “Package Unit” in that they 
are not completely pre-fabricated be 
fore installation. Under the circum 
steam heated hot 
generators come within the classifica 
tion of Recovery Water Heating 
Systems, the applicability of which 
will be covered in this chapter, under 
Booster Water Heaters. 


Size 


Large 


stances watel 


(b) The largest size of 
tional Gas or Oil Fired, automatic, 
self-contained storage water heaters 
having a storage capacity of 75 gal 
lons might, conceivably, supply a hot 
water demand for slightly in excess 
of 100 gallons of hot water during 
non-recurring, peak hour 
but would be manifestly incapable 
of supplying hot water at this rate 
during two, or consecutive 
hours of demand at peak fate. (dee 
Chapter i’.. Part 3:) Under the 
circumstances the conventional type 
of gas or oil automatic, under-tired 
storage heaters should be considered 
as applicable to “Domestic” water 
heating and inadequate as to capacity 

particularly Storage Volume—for 


COnVel 


a single, 


more, 


large volume water heating as de 
fined above. 
(c) So-called, Big Booster, auto 


matic gas-fired water heaters having 
a self contained hot water 
tank-—usually of the multi-flue type 

but having an hourly gas imput 
disproportionately large in proportion 


storage 


to hot water storage capacity may 
also be classihed as storage water 
heaters. The ratio of recovery to 


limited hot 
however, 1s 


water storage capacity, 
such that the actual re 
COVeETYN capacity, only, of this type of 
water heater may be depended on to 
supply a peak hot water demand 
which may continue at the same high 
level for consecutive 
hours unless employed in a recovery 
water heating system with a separate 
hot water storage tank (See Chapter 
il’, Part 3 on Hot Water Demand 
and Capacity ). 

(d) The same limitations, result 
ing from the arbitrarily established 
inflexible ratio of recovery to hot 
water storage capacity of all Multi 
Flue type, 


two or more 


automatic, large volume 


water heating units, make it impos 
the variable ratio of 


sible 


to obtain 





PCapacily 


recovery to hot water storage capac 
itv necessary to supply peaks of hot 
water demand which may vary wide- 
ly with respect to duration of the peak 
demand period. 

(e) Conventional, 
Heated, \utomatic 
Heaters even 


Lele ctrically 
Water 
standard 
SIZ lack sufficient capacity to sup 


storage 


the largest 


ply large volume hot water demand 
as defined above. This will be ap- 
parent from the fact that it would 
require an automatic, electrically 
heated water heater having a storage 
of 60 gallons and an elec 
trical input of 8,000 watts per hour 
(8 K.W.E.) or a storage capacity of 
75 gallons and an electrical input of 
5,009 watts per hour (5.6 K.W.H.) 
to supply only 75 gallons of hot 
water raised 100° F., during a single, 
non-recurring hour of demand. The 
relative for heating large vol 
umes of water by means of electricity 
would also be disproportionately high 
compared to the cost of gas or other 
fuel as shown in the Comparative 
Fuel Cost Chart, Figure 11, in Part 
2 of Chapter /I” 


cost 


Instantaneous Water Heaters 


(a) While an instantaneous water 
heater may have a rated recovery 
capacity of 300 gallons of hot water 
per hour when raising the water tem- 
perature 60° F., the fact must not be 
overlooked that it can supply that 
volume of hot water in a given hour 
only if the hot water is drawn or 
used continuously at a rate of flow of 
> gallons per minute. Were it neces- 
sary to raise the temperature of the 
water 100° F., the rate of flow of 
hot water would necessarily have to 
be restricted to approximately 3 gal- 
lons per minute trom the same in 
stantaneous water heater. It must be 
equally apparent that the maximum 
rate of flow of hot water which 
would be obtainable from even the 
largest, commercially available, Gas- 


Fired instantaneous water heater 


having a rated recovery capacity of 
minute 


approximately 8 gallons per 








vs) 
NO 


would be only 4.8 gallons per min- 
ute if called upon to raise the water 
temperature 100° F. The necessity 
for restricting the flow of hot water 
from any gas-fired, instantaneous wa 
ter heater to the rate which will be 
available based on the number of de 
grees which the water must be raised 
in temperature and the fact that the 
maximum available rate of flow of 
hot water—particularly if the water 
temperature must be raised one hun 
dred degrees, or more—will be insuf 
ficient to provide a normal flow of 
hot water from more than 2 faucets 
simultaneously, reveals clearly that 
the Instantaneous Type of water 
heater installation can not, except in 
a very limited field, be successfully 
employed for large volume water 
heating. 

Employment of the Instantaneous 
Type of water heater installation for 
large volume water heating service 
where the hot water will be required 
simultaneously from more than two 
outlets will result in a very definite 
drop in the hot water temperature if 
the flow of hot water is not restricted 
to the rate—in gallons per minute 
which will be available, based on the 
number of degrees which the water 
must be raised in temperature. This, 
in turn, invariably leads to an at- 
tempt to increase the water tempera 
ture by raising the setting of the 
thermostat which is doomed to failure 
as the heater is already operating at 
full, rated capacity. 

The instantaneous type of gas-fired 
water heating installation, therefore, 
has only a very limited range of 
application in the large volume wate! 
heating field as it is difficult to con 
ceive of a hot water demand originat 
ing from the hot water requirements 
for mass housing, mass feeding and 
—with very few exceptions— indus 
trial processing, being confined to not 
more than two hot water outlets. To 
illustrate an exception—an instanta 
neous type of water heater installa 
tion would satisfy a continuous o1 
near continuous industrial processing 
demand for hot water if required 
a rate of flow within its 
capacity—in gallons per minute 


recovery 


the required water temperature ris¢ 
As it is inevitable that 
temperature would drop below the 
required level if hot water 
drawn at an unrestricted rate of fle 
or that the restricted 
within the recovery capacity of 
heater would be inadequate it 
water were required at a rate ex 


1 ‘ 
eitner ( 


rate Of flow 


ceeding the heater recovery capa 

it is evident that the I 

of system—which maintains a re 
serve of stored, hot water—should be 


recovery type 
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employed to supply a large volume 
heating demand excepting only 
instances where it is known 
that hot water will not—at any time 
be required at a rate of flow which 
may be greater than an instantaneous 
heater can maintain, 


water 
In raré 


\ } 


Walter 


Booster Water Heaters 


\Ithough a  Gas-Fired, 
water heater—operating to raise 
already heated water from an exist- 
ing source to higher, sterilizing tem- 
peratures—is capable of supplying 
hot water at a greater rate of flow 
or in greater hourly volume than an 
instantaneous water heater operating 
on cold inlet water, the fact must 
not be overlooked that it is subject to 
the same operational limitations as 1s 
an instantaneous water heater. Since 
it operates essentially as an instanta- 
neous heater, its recovery capacity 
must likewise be visualized in terms 
of the rate of flow of hot water—in 
gallons per minute—which will be 
available based on the maximum 
number of degrees F., which the 
water must be raised in temperature. 
Also, as in the case of the instanta- 
neous water heater, the potential, 
hourly, recovery capacity will be 
available only if the hot water is 
drawn or used continuously or near 
continuously, at a rate of flow which 
does not exceed its capacity—based 
on the number of degrees which the 
water must be raised in temperature. 
(Refer to Chapter ///.) 

A Gas-Fired Water Heater of the 
Instantaneous type should not be 
employed as a Booster if— 


booster 


(a) The hot water will be required 
at a greater rate of flow—in gallons 
per minute—than the heater can sup- 
ply, based on the maximum number 
of degrees which the water will have 
to be raised in temperature or 

(b) The temperature of the al 
ready heated water supplied to the 
booster heater by an existing water 
heating other source may 

iny time—drop to the extent 
could not raise the 
ter temperature the increased 
number of degrees while maintaining 
juired rate of flow of hot water. 


system or 


the heater 


Should either of the above de- 
heater 


maintain the 


conditions exist, the 
be unable to 


ed hot water temperature at the 
irv rate of water flow, or the 
of tlow would have to be re- 


aps below the required 
© compensate for the in 
temperature rise. 

of the fact that the great- 
est potential field of application for 
booster water heater is in supplying 


In view 


the rinse water requirements of com 
mercial, spray type dishwashing ma 
chines at temperatures of 180° F., or 
higher, to comply with increasingly 
stringent State and Municipal sani 
tary codes and requirements, con- 
sideration must be given to data 
developed during the conduct of 
recent, industry sponsored research 
on the subject of dishwashing and 
rinsing sanitation and_ sterilization 
by the National Sanitation Founda- 
tion. The results of these studies 
seem to indicate that previous, uni- 
versally accepted concepts as to the 
rate of flow of 180° F., or higher, 
rinse water—particularly for the one 
position, door type dishwashers em- 
ploying a single rinse only—must 
necessarily be revised upward if 
satisfactory elimination of wash solu- 
tion residue and reduction of dish 
or utensil surface bacteria count 
within safe limits are to be accom- 
plished. Although a minimum flow 
rate of from 5 to 6 gallons per min- 
ute has, until very recently, been con- 
sidered adequate for the one position, 
door type dishwasher employing a 
single rinse only as noted in Part 1 
of Chapter V, it now appears that 
approximately double that rate of 
flow, or 12 gallons per minute must 
now be considered as the minimum 
requirements if satisfactory results 
are to be obtained. : 

As the majority of spray type dish- 
washers used and sold are of the 
One Position, Door Type, it must be 
recognized that the question of em- 
ploying an instantaneous type of gas 
fired water heater—even as a booster 
—must be influenced by the fact that 
the largest, commercially available, 
instantaneous heater would be_ in- 
capable of supplying the 180° rinse 
water for this type of washer at a 
minimum rate of flow of 12 gallons 
per minute if the water temperature 
would have to be raised more than 
30° F. It would be necessary to 
maintain a small reserve supply of 
180° IF. water—sufficient to rinse two 
or three racks of dishes at a mini 
mum rate of flow of 12 gallons per 
minute during rinse intervals of ap 
proximately 10 seconds duration 
and which the heater could replenish 
in the time 
rinses. 


intervening between 
Means for maintaining this 
necessary, small 180 
water in conjunction booster 
water installations will be described 
in Chapter VIII to follow. 


The extent to which We 


reserve of 
with 


must nec- 
essarily revise the hot water demand 
factors for mechanical dishwashing 
and for determining over-all and 


peak hour hot water demand oriqinat- 
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ing from mass feeding Operations as 
shown in Part 1 of Chapter V, in 
order that these factors and figures 
may accurately reflect the necessary 
upward revision in dishwashing ma 
chine hot water demand noted above, 
will be covered in detail in a supple 
ment at the conclusion of this series 
of articles , 


The advisability of providing 
means whereby a_ small, auxiliary 
reserve of sterilizing temperatur 
water may be maintained for the 
purpose of enabling now available 
instantaneous type, gas-fired water 


heaters, operating as boosters, to sup 
ply the rinse water requirements of 
one-position, Door Type Dishwash 
ers at an adequate rate of flow will 
be apparent when it is remembered 
that : 

(a) An Instantaneous Type of 
gas-fired water heater having suffi 
cient recovery capacity to supply the 
180 degree rinse water requirement 
of this type of washer at a minimum 
flow rate of 12 gallons per minute 
when functioning unassisted as a 
booster to raise the water tempera 
ture only 40° F.—would necessarily 
have a designed gas input of 570,000 
B.T.U.’s per hour. 
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The installed cost of such a booster 
water heater which would function 
for only 3 or 4 hours of the 24, 
could scarcely be justified, as it would 
be idle or non-productive during the 


remainder of the day. It is also 
doubtful whether this type of gas 


considered desirable 
by the Gas Company as the revenue 
would be disproportionately small 
with respect to the increased cost of 
installing and maintaining the larger 
gas service lines and meters required 
to supply such demand. 

(b) Maintenance of a temperature 
of 180 F.. for all purposes when 
only a relatively small portion of the 
hot water would be required at steril- 
izing temperature for the final rinsing 
operation in dishwashers or other 
specialized requirement, would result 
in accelerated liming or corrosion of 
the hot water storage tank and piping, 
diminished overall efficiency of the 
entire water heating system and a 
definite increase in the personal 
scalding hazard. 

The applicability of Recovery 
Water Heating Systems and of the 
two temperature, booster-recovery, 
types of system to large volume 
water heating will be covered in Part 
? of this Chapter which will follow 


load would be 
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Kohut Now General Manager of 
C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


\nnouncement is made by The C. M 
Kemp Mfg. Co. of Baltimore of the ad- 
vancement of Frank J. Kohut to the 
all post of Manager 
Sales Manager and chief of development, 


over 
General Formerly 
Kohut will now supervise production, en 
and functions, 
the external 
producer of 


internal 
The company is 
equipment for 


gineering other 


along with 
an old line 
industrial process heating, gas mixing, at 
mosphere and moisture con 
trol—and_ has _ fathered 
niques of soft-metal melting, textile singe- 


and 


generation, 
improved tech- 


ing, nitrogen production, fuel car 


buretion 


Lotter Appointed to Research 


Magic Chef Heavy Duty 


As part of the American Stove Com- 
pany’s policy of intensive research in the 
design and development of cooking appli- 
ances of all types, William Lotter has been 
appointed assistant to A. H. 3rodbeck, 
Director of Research, and will be in charge 
of research development of Magic Chef 
heavy duty cooking equipment. 

Mr. Lotter was formerly Chief Engi- 
neer of the Cleveland division of the 
American Stove Company. He has been 
with Magic Chef 1929 in various 
capacities at the New Process, Reliable, 
and Dangler plants. 


since 
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GAS METERS OF FLORIDA" AT ATLANTIC CITY HONORING 
THEIR MANUFACTURERS’ SECTION 


Bis. 


Those present included: Dick Berry, Jacksonville, (General Gas Gas Co., St. Augustine; J. W. Owen, Secretary Gas Meters Assn. 
Light Co.); Ted Bergman, Miami, Florida Pr & Lt Co.: B. G Winter Haven; L. Peters, American Stove Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Duncan and Mrs. Duncan, Orlando: Mr. Duncan is President of Dave Sharpe, Roper Corp., Atlanta, Ga.; A. H. Stack and Mrs. 
the Gas Meters; Milton Edwards and Mrs. Edwards, Florida Pr Stack, Tampa Gas Co. Tampa: F. B. Surguine vr. and Mrs. 
Bh tight, tokelend: € MM. Feadernith, L. J. Musller Fumece Co, 2 UeMe Geode: Foon: Tony, Contertien Exginening. Go. 

wher cau aes * ; ; Charlotte, N. Car.; R. B. Wagner, Central Florida Gas Corp., 


St. Petersburg; John Mooney 
Joe Mulcare 


Standard Gas Equip't Co 
New York: C. A. Noda and Mrs 


Orlandc 


St. Augustine 


Winter Haven: 
Ne 06 


Cal Williams, Mooney-Williams Associates, Orlando; 
I. J. Wynn 


Gainesville Gas Co. 


Gainesville. 
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Gas At the National Hotel \ record breaking attendance of over 
Exposition seventy-five thousand buyers crowded the 

exposition during the four days it was 

Emblazoned across a one hundred and oper hey represented not only hotels, but 
nine foot backwall, the eye arresting state- nstitutions, schools, industrial plants, hos- 


ment that, “Gas Cooks 90% of the 62,000 


: tals, restaurants and dealers in equipment 
000 Meals Served Daily in Public Eating 


Places,” was the keynote of the American ” —- he ees was the 
Gas Association’s Combined Commercia ee even staged, and the visitors who 
Gas Cooking Exhibit at the 31st National thronged the exhibits were seeking items 
Hotel Exposition held at Grand Central mplement their rehabilitation programs 
Palace, New York Citv, November 11 t re expected to total several billion 
14, 1946 dollars 
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Exhibit Echoes 
of G. A. M.A. Displays 
at Atlantic City 


Photos of these exhibits were re 
ceived too late for inclusion in th 
group of exhibitors shown in_ the 
November issue of the JouRNAL, 
pages 43 to 45. 

Revnolds Gas Regulator Co. (1) 
using table displays showed their 
complete line of high and low pres 
sure regulators, district station, line 
and toggle type units, relief, back 
pressure and shut off valves. 

Thirteen models of Roper Ranges 
(2) were displaved, featuring in the 
center the “$1000 range” equipped 
with eight top burners and many 
This Magic Chef dis 
play (3) featured a New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen; a super-de luxe range 
equipped with automatic oven clock, 
griddle burners and glass oven door, 
the new Vendo low pressure steamet 
in a Magic Chef, and Heavy Duty 
Cooking Equipment. — Prominently 
featured throughout was the “CP” 
seal and its importance to the 
industry. 

Norwalk Valve Company (4) ex 
hibited details of Norwalk valves and 
regulators, filters and gauges, as well 
as Connelly governors and _ valves. 
Specially featured was the Norwalk 
N-50 Inspirator. 


accessories. 


vas 
Pa 





The largest single exhibit was the A.G.A 
Combined Commercial Gas Cooking Ex- 
hibit where eight manufacturers of gas 
appliances displayed their latest equipment 

The gas cooking equipment manufac- 
turers represented were: Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Company with a restaurant type and 
a heavy duty hotel type range; The G. S 
Blodgett Co., Inc., had a multiple deck 
oven; Savory Equipment, Inc., showed 
their latest models of automatic gas 
toasters. The American Stove Company 
with a Magic Chef heavy duty hotel range 
and a multiple deck oven; Ershler & Kru- 
kin, Inc., who showed a stainless steel 
thermostatically controlled warming tabl 
and their newest coffee urn in stainless 
steel and chrome finish. The Cleveland 
Range Co. had a stainless steel pressure 
cooker in their booth section, a Vulcan 
Sterling range by the Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corp. 

J. C. Pitman & Sons Sales Corp. showed 
their latest models of deep fat fryers in 
both stainless steel and black finish All 
the participants in the Combined Exhibit 
were deluged with inquiries and orders, 
not to mention requests for deliveries on 
orders already placed 

It has been estimated as a result of a 
recent survey that of the gross amount 
to be expended by hotels on rehabilitation 
and modernization, about $400,000,000 will 
be spent for cooking appliances 
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depend upon 


Christmas 1946 —and the desire for UNIVERSAL GAS RANGES 
is greater than ever before! And no wonder — for the spark- 
ling 1946 models are the result of 75 years of CRIBBEN & 


SEXTON experience in range manufacturing leadership. 


GAS RANG Py With UNIVERSAL, the preferred range, and GAS, the preferred 


cooking fuel, plus UNIVERSAL’S effective merchandising 
plans—it’s Merry Christmas news that tomorrow's modern 
1946 kitchens will be served with the modern, accepted fuel —GAS, 
Still the UNIVERSAL 
Selection of Cooking 


Perfection / 


KS 
\ | 


ay 
Universal Gas Ranges Given Away Free on the Air! 
Tune in “Give and Take”, C.B.S., Saturdays, 11:30 A.M., E.S. T. 













GAS (Cn UNIVERSAL 
The Preferred Cooking Fuel +, p). The Preferred Gas Range 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON 


UNIVERSAL/.“RANGE 


ON SACRAMENTO BLVD LZ * CHICAGO 12, ILLINC 
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Program of Change-Over 
in Suburban Washington 


Conversion to Natural Gas Successful 
As Dealers, Manufacturers and Citizens 
Cooperate 


By 
M. O. Waugh 


FFECTING 1600 Virginia and 
A Maryland appliance dealers, and 

250 manufacturers of ranges, 
reirigerators, automatic water heaters 
and furnaces—is the current change 
over from mixed to natural gas in the 
suburban area of Washington, D. C. 
3reakdown figures of the Washing 
ton Gas Light Co., sponsoring the 
change, show 40,000 ranges, 8000 


refrigerators, 18,000 heaters, and 
1500 furnaces involved in the Vir 
ginia section; and 25,000 ranges, 
5000 refrigerators, 15,000 water 


heaters, and 6000 heating units, in 
the Maryland counties adjacent to 
the “District.” If and when permit 
is granted for similar conversion in 
the District of Columbia itself, serv 
icing will be needed on 200,000 
ranges, 30,000 refrigerators, 70,000 
water heaters, and 26,000 furnaces. 
The City of St. Louis plans to recon- 
vert also, in 1947; and similar proj 
ects have been completed recently in 
Rockford, Illinois, and Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Advance Notice 


Prior to actual conversion work in 
the consumer’s home, in the Wash 
ington project, a carefully planned 
public relations program was 
launched to cover all phases of the 
gigantic undertaking, as follows: 

Manufacturers and dealers re 
ceived the news in letters which coy 
ered conversion requirements in con 
crete detail. The letter addressed to 
250 manufacturers read in part: “If 
you manufacture a_ universal type 
burner which will perform satisfac 
torily on 600 Btu mixed and on the 
1100 Btu natural gas, please deliver 
all appliances so equipped; if you 
have available both natural and man 
ufactured gas burners and if you 
believe that the natural gas burner 
will perform satisfactorily on 600 
Btu mixed gas, please deliver all 
appliances so equipped; if you have 
available both natural and manufac- 


tured burners and if you are 
uncertain whether your natural and 
manufactured gas burners will oper- 
ate satisfactorily on 600 Btu mixed 
gas, please ship all appliances des- 
tined for sale in the Virginia and 
Maryland equipped with 
natural burners, but continue 
shipping appliances destined for sale 
in the District of Columbia, equipped 
with manufactured gas burners until 
further notice. Regardless of the 
type of burners which you will sup- 
ply, supply your distributor with 
some extra 600 Btu mixed gas ori- 
fices and some 1100 Btu natural gas 
orifices, effectively tagged so that 
burners will be properly spudded 
when delivered to the purchaser, and 
identify all crates and appliances 
shipped to this area so that natural 
gas appliances and manufactured gas 


gas 


areas 


gas 


appliances may be readily distin- 
guished.” 
a a aia 
Eve Boothk 
Manager and neral Superintendent 
t Company and Subsidiary 
M/ } r Tex Edd President and 
‘ >| . n pos 
. Pega ee 
x'' Eddins 3) A..S. 
é Warden: (7 
rc fs 1 W.G 
13 € Rok 14) H. 


> Changing Over 
and Mr. Howard B. Noyes, Vice President and Genera 


Data for Dealers 


To 1600 gas appliance dealers 
went copies of this letter, and also 
a supplementary letter covering de 
tails of the consumer education pro 
gram which included (1) a letter to 
the consumer announcing the con- 
version ; (2) a second letter one week 
before the conversion work began; 
(3) a hand bill attached to the door 
knob, two days before the conversion 
call; and (4) a visit of the 
supervisor for the change-over. 


area 


The Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany, faced with the tremendous 
physical problem of getting the work 
done, realized the dangers involved if 
housewives were not at home when 
the conversion crew called; and made 
special effort to get cooperation of 
the consumer. 

The entire territory involved im 
nearby Virginia, which converted 
first, was divided into districts aver- 
aging 800 customers each. It was 
proposed that a complete district be 
converted each day by a crew of 
approximately 250 men. This meant 
in the Virginia territory, 39,000 cus- 
tomers in 55 districts, converted in 
60 days time. 

In addition to letters to the house 
wife explaining about the properties 
of natural and how various 
equipment units should be handled on 
the day of conversion, the Company 
made use of a large map, run in each 
of the Metropolitan newspapers and 
in each county paper. 
figures marked each district, numer- 


gas, 


Large black 


to Natural Gas’ Mr. 


respectively, of the Washington Gas 


Companies, join Mr. John H. Warden and 


Job Superintendent, respectively, of 
f an on-the-spot picture. Officia 
t: (1) W. K. MacMahon; (2 
verett J. Boothby; (5) D. S 
Adams: (&) George Ratherdale 


Howard B. Noyes: (12) L. H 
(15) A. W. Johnston, Jr. 
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ically ; and a list of dates showed the 
householder when each particular 
section was to be visited. 


Employees Primed 


For the instruction of gas company 
employees, 125 possible questions 
which consumers might ask, were 
broken down into 35 groups and 
covered in a running story of the 
marke with a large numeral; and a 
operation. Each paragraph was 
marked with a large numeral; and a 
index, also numbered as to 
topics, completed the book. A special 
telephone service was set up to han- 
dle inquiries; and for work with 
the dealers, services of a plumber 
relations man, a dealer relations man, 
and of a man to call on builders and 
do personal follow work, were made 
available. 

Schedules Maintained 

Company executives watching the 
Virginia phase of the project realized 
happily two facts: (1) although the 
conversion crew did not start until 
one day late—the 16th instead of the 
15th of August—the schedule with 
that exception was maintained with 
out a slip through the entire section 
as mapped; and (2) that the bug-a 
boo of “nobody home’’ did not mate 
rialize. Workers returned a 


cross 


mini 
mum of “CGI’’—“can’t get in” re 
ports. Women who had to be away 


left their keys with the next door 
neighbors, or had Cousin Jennie 
come over and wait for the gas-man. 
In the Montgomery County area 
where conversion was scheduled to 
begin October 15th, the same clock 
like functioning of the program was 
experienced, as manufacturers, deal- 
ers, trained conversion men and the 
consumers cooperated on a_ well 
planned and well publicized project. 
Information Booklet 

Of interest are a number of para 
graphs from the information booklet, 
No. 14 and 15, giving data on mains, 
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EXAMPLES OF SAMPLE BILLS 


Here is how therm billing works out on 600 Btu gas: 























- Oe 

| SEFVICE | METER READINGS ] GAS USED NET AMOUMT 
watcceasiabenaes vost From | TO | present | peevious| wocu Ft.| THEAMS DISCOUNT DATE 
GAS | A\JULY 1 | AUC 1 64 | 5” 33 19.8 3.37 


| 
EXPLANATION: 
33 Hundred cubic feet of 600 Btu gas used 
x .6 Conversion factor for 600 Btu gas 


19.8 Therms used 











To convert the 600 Btu gas to therms, the factor 6 is used, that is, the number of hundreds of 


cubic feet used multiplied by 6 reduces the measurement to therms. 


The reason for the factor 4 


is that there are 6 therms in 100 cubic feet of 600 Bru gas. 


When 


1100 Bru natural gas is being supplied, the factor 1.1 is applied. The reason for the 


factor 1.1 being used is because ther: are 1.1 therms in 100 cubic feet of 1100 Bru gas. 
Here is how natural gas therm billing will work out on 1100 Btu gas: 











pescairnon lece | SERVICE | METER READINGS | GAS USED aan oan 
{| erom | to | present | previous! wocu.Ft.| THERMS DISCOUNT DATE 
GAS A| SEP 1 |ocTl 645 627 18 19.8 3.37 











EXPLANATION: 
18 Hundred cubic feet of 1100 Btu gas used 
xl.1 Conversion factor for 1100 Btu gas 
19.8 Therms used 
It is 
of fuel | 
neighborhood. In that event you wi 

















Re, 


robable that during the changeover from mixed hee to natural gas you will use both types 
uring one month, yr the month during whi 
] receive a bill which shows the 600 Bru gas and the 1100 Bru gas 


ich the changeover is effected in your 


used, both converted to therms. Here is how therm billing will be worked out for such a bill: 






































SERVICE METER READINGS WET AMOUNT 
se |sew. FROM To | _Present | Previous| 100 a -_— DISCOUNT DATE 
AUG 1 |AUG 11| 4&5 604 1 6.6 
AUG 11/SEP 1 627 615 12 13.2 

EXPLANATION: a 19.8 3-37 

1l Hundred cubic feet of 600 Btu gas used 
x £& Conversion factor for 600 Btu gas 1 
“WE ME MII oes chek coecnana essen ee 64. 

12 Hundred cubic feet of 1100 Btu gas used 
xl.1 Conversion factor for 1100 Btu gas 
132 TROD GBD ccc cccscccecesncsecesccescsccese 13.2 

TOTAL THERMS USED................. ‘198 


Nore: The above examples were chosen only to show the application of therm billing over « 


period of three months where the same amount of gas service is used each month. 
Provision has been made so that if the heat content of the natural gas should vary as much as 
15 Bru’s from the 1100 Bru average during any one month, the conversion factor will be adjusted. 


In all probability the conversion factor will not vary from month to month, but if it does you will 


be billed only for the actual heatin 


service you use. 


Rates and conversion factors will be shown on the back of each bill. 
For farther information call CHestnut 8000 or ALexandria 2860. 


“It is recognized that natural 
gas is a dry gas whereas our present 
mixture of natural and manufactured 
gas is partially saturated with water 
vapor when it leaves our plants—the 
degree of water vapor saturation be- 
comes less and less the farther the 
gas travels—there may be some tend- 
ency for natural gas to dry out old 
bell and spigot main joints and also 


Savs: 


the diaphragms in meters and gov- 
ernors. This subject is being investi- 
gated and the problems will be met.” 
And from paragraph No. 24: “The 
fundamentals of appliance servicing 
remain exactly the same as before. All 
controls operate in the same manner 
and service personnel can be quickly 
trained in proper input, flame appear- 
ance and air adjustment.” 
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Purifiers 


Over 40 Years of Sound 
Steel Plate Construction 


CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 
GAS HOLDERS 


High Pressure 
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Tanks 
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Seven Blaw-Knox plants have been aworded 
the Army-Navy ‘'E'’, and have regularly 
received renewal stors for continued high 


achievement in the production of war materiel, 
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GAS MAIN DUST cuts valve surfaces, enlarges calibrated 
apertures, and destroys close-fitting adjustments, causing 
metering troubles and constant repairs. BLAW-KNOX GAS 
CLEANERS stop this wear and tear. Send for the records. 
Ask for Catalogue 1869. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of staw-KNox COMPANY 


2070 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
NEW YORK e« CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA + BIRMINGHAM + WASHINGTON 


LAW-ANOX 


AS CLEANER 


Also — DESIGNERS, MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS OF: 


Compressor Absorption and Stripping Plants for removal of Naph- Propane-Air 
Stations thalene, Gums, Tar, Light Oils from Manufactured Gas Plants 








INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
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Obtaining the Most for the Meter 


HE general subject ot meter re 
fod and all of its various 

phases has always been of vital 
importance to every gas company, 
both large and small. It has become 
particularly significant at this time 
for several obvious reasons, namely 

(1) New meters have become 
somewhat of a rarety and the im 
mediate future for them looks dark; 
(2) During the war, our meter shops 
have become depleted ot skilled pel 
sonnel to a great extent; (3) In most 
cases, our periodic change programs 
have necessarily veered from. the 
standards set up originally; (4) Re 
search and development work in this 
held has been at a standstill for the 
past several years. 

Now that the war is over and our 
younger men are returning, we all 
face the problem of rebuilding out 
forces and catching up, so to speak, 
with the deferred maintenance of 
meters that has been forced upon 
us. However, before this or any 
other successful meter repair pro 
gram can be carried out, a definite 
general plan must be adopted and 
adhered to for best results in obtain 
ing the most for the meter repat 
dollar. Such a plan depends upon 
certain pertinent practices which | 
will endeavor to outline and briefly 
discuss in the ensuing paper 


Meters History and 
Operational Records 


Complete history records and op 
erational reports are necessary to 
permit the control of the periodic 
repair policy and the long range 
planning of future repair programs 
Regardless of the types of records 
used by various companies, the fol 
lowing information is required in 
one form or another in the accurate 
execution of a complete program 

1. Meter history card This 
should have complete identification 
data of the meter as badge numbers, 
style and size. The meter history 
information should include all dates 
of test and repair data from_ the 
time the meter is purchased to the 
time it is condemned. A _ furthet 
refinement includes the set and re 
move data as well as addresses of 
the various locations the meter was 
in service during its useful life. 


Repair Dollar 


By 
Hugh M. Blain, Jr. 


These cards are generally filed by 
meter number. 

2. Proof of incoming meters by 
year of last repair and by size and 
iype Condition of proof of incom 
ing meters by year of last repair 
gives an overall indication of the 
proof condition of all meters im the 
held by sizes and types. 

3. Proof of incoming meters by 
year and nature of last repair 
This report gives information for 
determining the soundness of past 
policy used for meter repair and an 
ndication of what future meter re 
pair policies might be. 

4. Proof of incoming meters by 
removal—This report 
gives proofs of incoming meters by 


CAUSES }or 


vear of last repair and segregated as 
to the following causes: Removes 
meters normally removed for non 
ust This information helps bear 
out the soundness of present repair 
practice by giving proofs of meters 
out for varying periods of time up 
to the tall P.S.T. period. Cause 
\eters Meters removed for a 
small defect or leak or any other 
cause of failure This information 
is for a class of meter that is in the 
minority and is included mostly to 
complete the picture of all incoming 
meters tested by cause for removal. 
Periodi Shop Test Meters Me 
ters that have served the planned 
This information 
is important to help determine the 
period a meter is to remain in the 
field from the standpoint of economy 
ind correctness of proof. 


period ot SeT\ 1K eo. 


>. Summary of proofs of meters 
tested by year of purchase—This 
record is used by some companies 
and is important only when used as 

basis to condemn meters of certain 
ige and type as a group. After a 
sound condemning practice is devel- 
oped this report loses value, 

6. Summary of meter tests by 
auses for removal—This report 
elaborates on the types of causes 
bulked as ““Cause Meters” in the re 
port described in section 4. A study 
of these causes indicates that some 
are not controllable as: Glass broken, 


Badge oft, \Waterlog meters, Request 
of consumer, Damaged, Destroyed by 
fire, etc. Other of these causes can be 
eliminated or minimized as follows: 
Miscellaneous Leakage, Rusty Me 
ters, Don’t Register on Slow Light, 
Ci. 

7. Individual Time and Produc 
tion Card—This daily record for 
each man in the repair shop shows 
hours worked, rate of pay, number 
and type of meters repaired, and 
type of repair. This data serves not 
only as a check on individual pro- 
duction but is valuable in working 
up unit costs on various repair op- 
erations. 

8. Unit cost analysis by type of 
repair and sizes—These cost analy- 
ses should be made at least once a 
year for intelligent control and fu- 
ture betterment of each repair job. 
They also serve a dual purpose inas- 
much as they are necessary when 
making the budget for the coming 
year. 

Smaller companies may not feel a 
need for some of the more detailed 
records and history just outlined, 
however, if the magnitude of a com- 
pany’s meter repairs is great enough, 
such records will pay dividends over 
a period of years. 


Planning and Coordination 
of Yearly Change Program 


\ definite meter change program 
should be set up determined from 
your own company’s records and 
experiences or developed through a 
cross section of other companies’ 
policies, or perhaps both. This has 
generally been done in the past for 
both repaired meters reset in the 
field and new meters purchased from 
the factory. 

To develop such a plan and re- 
tain its systematic operation, it be- 
comes necessary to evolve a system 
of cross filing to keep track of all 
the meters in the history file as to 
the year they are due back in the 
shop for periodic shop tests. This 
can be done by creating a file of 
small cards on each of which the 
meter number and the size is given. 
These cards are generally filed on a 
year month basis. By a method of 
rotation and as the months and years 
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pass, the cards are dropped back 
in the file when necessary until they 
are taken out after serving the pre 
determined old age period. 

Through the use of such a filing 
system, the management can easily 
determine the number and size of 
meters due in the shop for the 
periodic shop inspection and repairs 
and can control the time of year to 
change such meters and secure close 
routing with the minimum of effort. 


Meter Shop Flow Diagrams 
by Types of Repairs 


To gain the greatest production for 
the lowest cost, both tin and 
iron case meters should pass through 
the repair shop according to a work- 
able flow diagram by various types of 
repairs and system of repairing. 
Again, the flow diagram the meters 
follow may be of your own design 
suitable to your local conditions or 
it may be patterned after other com- 
panies. The important thing is to 
have a definite plan of testing and 
repairing each meter as it enters the 
shop. 

Due mainly to varying local con 
ditions, particularly the number of 
meters in the property, meter repair 
operations are not standard over the 
country. The methods vary from 
a complete stripping and rebuild by 
one man to an extreme breakdown in 
unit repair operations. However, 
there has been a marked tendency in 
the industry for gas companies to 
study the methods of other proper 
ties which has resulted in a large 
amount of simplification and stand 
ardization of methods and materials 

The type of repair a meter will 
follow through the shop should be 
determined by a careful study of per- 
formance records from which the 
various repair flow procedures are 
then standardized. Aided by certain 
standards practiced by the company 
and actual internal inspection of each 
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meter, the responsibility of designat- 
ing the type of repair rests upon the 
shoulders of an inspector or fore- 
man. 

The flow diagram is also extremely 
helpful in the training of new meter 
shop employees as we will see later. 


Training and Use of 
Personnel 


The importance of selecting and 
raining new men for shop work 
cannot be overemphasized. First, 
every endeavor should be made by 
the management to new em- 
ployees possessed with some mechani- 
cal ability and not adverse to steady 
shop work. His induction training 
should be complete through the Em- 
ployment Division, General Superin- 
tendent’s Office, and so on down the 
line to the Meter Shop Foreman. 

His job training for the meter 
shop should consist of a planned 
course beginning in the classroom, If 
the cardinal rules of the standard 
Job Instruction and Job Method 
Training are used throughout, the 
new employee will have been given 
every opportunity and will produce 
results quickly. 

In adapting the use of personnel 
to a particular shop operational flow 
diagram, there results a large number 
of solutions depending upon the size 
of the meter shop. As stated, this 
can vary from each of the men com- 
pletely repairing the meter assigned 
to him or to a system where each 
man performs an operation in a pro- 
duction line method of repair. If 
the first of these methods is adopted, 
it is apparent that practically all of 
the shop personnel will have to be 
full-fledged meter repairers. This is 
probably the case in the smaller com- 
pany 

The second method or that involv- 
ing a production line of operation 
seems to be more adaptable to the 
larger shops. This presents the dis- 
tinct advantage of training a man for 


select 
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one particular operation and_ the 
utilization of the shop personnel in 
the jobs for which they are best 
suited. 

The best program to adopt is usu- 
ally apparent to the company after a 
study and analysis of all local condi- 
tions has been made, 


Use of Proper Tools, Equip- 
ment, and Materials 


Specialized tools and equipment 
in the meter shop are essential to ac- 
curate workmanship and maximum 
production. Each man should have 
the proper tools for his own use for 
his partitular repairing operation 
and should be taught from the outset 
how to use them to fullest advantage. 

Some of these small tools would 
include special wrenches, proper 
weighted soldering coppers, packing 
hooks, stripping knives, special com- 
bination caps for meter rates, tools 
and jigs for adjusting tangents, and 
jigs to assist in the fitting and build- 
ing up of certain type meters. 

There is also room for much 
specialized equipment in the up-to- 
date meter shop. Outstanding equip- 
ment used on the operations as desig- 
nated has more than paid for itself 
in our meter shop as well as in many 
others. 


Intesting & Outtesting—Tables 
for quick connection of meters, 
proper lighting and convenient bench 
for writing up test results. Sufficient 
prover capacities for testing small 
meters and special carts to move me- 
ters safely and efficiently. Constant 
temperature testing rooms, 

Stripping—Improved _ stripping 
benches equipped with hoods and ex- 
haust fans. 


Washing—Automatic controlled 
fot dip tanks with rinse tanks locat- 
ed for minimum handling of meters 
from one tank to another. 








167 41st Street 





SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Diaphragm Oiling — Automatic 
level and temperature controlled oil 
ing tank for the oiling of diaphragms 
by immersion. Overhead rail with 
chain hoist for handling large meters. 

Large Valve Grinding — large 
power driven rotary steel plate con 
siderably speeds up the grinding of 
large meter valves. 

Leak Testing—lUse of test rack 
for holding number of meters for 
high pressure external leakage test 
Internal leakage test is conducted by 
the use of a slope or draft gauge for 
four points on the meter cycle. 


Exercising of Meters—Approxi 
mately two hundred cubic feet of air 
is passed through each meter prior to 
adjusting in order to permit the me 
ter to obtain a balanced condition be- 
fore adjusting. 


Topping — Use of special dip 
ping and testing tank for quick de 
termination of leakage. Jig for 
holding meters at different positions 
for topping. 

Painting—The use of a _ paint 
booth for spray painting of meters 
with exhaust fan is practical and ef 
ficient for rapid painting of meters 
Our experience has proven to us that 
a two coat job consisting of a primer 
and top coat withstands the elements 
successfully over our normal change 
period. 

Stocking—Proper shelving in a 
dry storeroom for new and repaired 
meters. 


Material Availability and 
Usage 


When possible, sufficient stocks of 
all materials used in the meter shop 
should be available. Costly interrup 
tions may be avoided in the meter 
repair program if the right materials 
and parts are always accessible. 

Standardized materials should be 
developed and used which best meet 
your local problems. It has been 
proven that merely switching from 
one kind of material to another with 
out a trial period of testing, weigh 
ing of costs, etc., is not good business 
in the operation of a meter shop 
This not mean that materials 
should never be changed, on the con 
trary, the management should be ever 
alert to systematic research work for 
better materials. 


dc eS 


Safety in the Meter Shop 


Just as in any construction or 
maintenance operation, safety plays 


an important role in meter shop 
work. Workmen should be fur 
nished gloves, spectacle goggles, 
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aprons, and other protective 
equipment necessary to safely handle 
soldering copper, hot solder, etc. The 
foreman should insist that the men 
use these protective devices at all 
times. A meter shop with a good 
safety record is generally a healthy 
one in more Ways than one, 


any 


Sizing and Protection of 
Meters in Field 


The proper sizing of meters to be 
set in the field has a direct bearing 
on the life of a meter and its repair 
history and the ultimate capital in- 
vestment. 

Depending upon local conditions 
and whenever possible, it is wise to 
set meters in which 
will afford some protection to them. 


those locations 


Research and Development 

There many meter repair 
problems that can be solved only by 
close study and experimentation. The 
answer to these problems is not al- 
ways apparent after study of meter 
records. Some are of a nature which 
indicate that special attention and 
research are necessary. 


are 


The development of special shop 
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equipment is the outcome of studies 
made for the determination of better 
methods for each specific operation 
in the shop. 

The foreman who is_ responsible 
and kept busy with meter shop pro- 
duction is not always the best man 
to carry on the research and develop- 
ment program. Frankly, he is too 
busy and too close to do justice to 
this type ot work. If practical, a 
young engineer after thorough train- 
ing and familiarizing himself with 
meter shop practices, should be al- 
lowed to live with these problems 
and carry on research for the con- 
tinued betterment in the art of get- 
ting the most from our meters. 


Conclusion 


In closing, to obtain the most for 
the meter repair dollar, practical con- 
sideration and study may be given 
to the foregoing basic principles and 
practices in order that meter main- 
tenance costs will be held to a min- 
imum for good practical performance 
over the desired period. 


Presented at 


Convention of Southern 
Gas Association, Galveston, Tex., March 
21-22, 1946 








The trade name “STAMANCO" stands for 
specialized experience. . . leadership in de- 
sign. . .and finest quality workmanship. In 
fact, it epitomizes all those desirable char- 
acteristics that make for the highest degree 
of economy and satisfactory operation in gas 
holders, hi-pressure tanks, and purifiers. Photo 
at right shows an example of “STAMANCO” 
engineering excellence--one of our 750,000 
cubic foot Wet Seal Gas Holders recently 
installed at Pittsfield, Mass. This is the FIRST 
All-Welded Gas Holder permitted to be 
erected in the State of Massachusetts. 


Before you invest in such equipment, it will 
pay you to talk over your requirements with 
one of our engineers and get a bid on a 
“STAMANCO” quality job 





INEERS - FABRICATORS » CONSTRUCTORS 





MANUFACTURING Co. 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


An Independent Organization Not Affilicted With Any Other Builders of Gos Holders 
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CONVERSION BURNERS ° 
Of the many types of conversior New Equipment 


burners now available, there aré 
upwards of 40 among the listed 
accessories certified under Amer 
ican Standards by A.G.A. Someof , |, ., ae - a 
these are briefly described and {at that i loes not fire directly in ments may be made externally | 
HMustrated. Full details may be had " f th 11 feed door where without removing end cover. 
by writing the manufacturers the greatest amount heat loss to One size and type Norman burn 
the cellar is normally experienced, er meets most domestic heating 
Roberts-Gordon the flame being impinged against plant requirements. Two sizes cover 
Several types for home and con he firepot wall at the point where the entire range from 50,000 to 300 | 
mercial heating are made by Rok the greatest amount of heat transfer 000 BTU per hour. Telescopic burner: 
ertsGordon Appliance Corp., Buf- {GS°S Place. 
falo, N. Y. Shown here is Series 84. 260 Tansit 











1¢ T) r nversior 
Irne! jesigned so that one mode 
lle the gas heating re- | 
f 90 f all houses tube, adjustable front legs and rear 
ye and small—is offered by Support, reduce installation time 
mdley-Brown Heater Co., Jack- ind permit quick leveling of the 
Michigan. A simple adjust- Ourner. 
s model varies the input Completely assembled and tested 
BTU's to 200,000 BTU's. at the factory before shipment. All 
Used to convert any 1 th fur {1 controls are rigidly tested. The en- 
burning furnace or boiler wit boiler minate tire burner is shipped completely 
m 13” to 36” or ren nn a t packed in one carton. Made by 





any rectangular boiler with grat ther change-over expense. —” ic eaetaiiimaecaie 
dimensions from 13” to 45”. Ti iio. 
models, with capacities from 2] 
000 to 500,000 B.T.U. per hour. 
Burner produces a mushro 
flame, is equipped with telescoy 
mixer, automatic pilot and 
fice. Adjustable to any kind 
with no major change of parts. 





Barton Burner 


Available for immediate delivery 
is the A.G.A.-approved Barton Con- 
version Gas Burner whose single 
size and model is adjustable to fit 

most domestic type  heatir 


: ; plants. 
Columbia Nutipe 
Model P-ZE pictured below 
signed for use in warm dil 
naces or in round type k 
where the grates are removed. 
burner he causes the | 





r h tho tira no 
I LI ] } DOX 
y | front 
A — ai 
17 
Al 
y Y i T 
Ina simplicity 
: ’ 
y cl ly = 
1k ially de- 





Norman Burner 
This type Burner has many ex Norma ‘onversion gas 
clusive and patented features su burner is a postwar design with a 


as Air-Cooled Safety Pilot, f ngle-port, self-piloting, flame re- 
proof controls and Vacuum Cup tention type principle. Construction It is precision engineered, having 
urner > s of durable heavy ime- exclusive innovations enabling it tc 
erate on low or high pressures 1 1 sheet steel, die-formed and deliver high heating efficiency, 
without fear of the flame leaving trically welded. The air door is even temperature and dependable 
the ends of the ports. Another in ‘ated on the side of the burner economical operation. The wall- 
portant feature of this Burner when to eliminate any possible blocking flame type burner with spreader 
used in warm air furnaces is the f air supply the burner. Adjust- baffle directing flames to sidewalls 


@ 


0) 





eee 
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and Appliances 


ussures its adaptability heating 
plants of varying firepot sizes. Fes 
put, natural gas 200 M. BTU, 
factured, 155 M. 

The sturdy, enamel finish stex 
urner housing protects all working 
parts, including gas valves, con 
trols and gas pressure regulat 
The burner is completely enclosed 
so that control settings cannot be 
disturbed accidentally. 

Preassembled at the factory, 
insures time saving installations or 
each conversion. By removing ths 
burner cover, every part is easily 
accessible, and the entire mechan 
oved and repla 
quickly, without disturbing the in 
stallation. Made by The Bartor 
Company, 64 Glenwood Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Silver Flame 





ism can be rem 


In this unit, made by Silver 
Flame Inc., Detroit 4, Michigan, the 
jas valve is automatically sealed 


BRS % ie 


| ai 





if pilot light fails. The valve is co 
trolled by room thermostat. Gas 
pressure is automatically adjust: 
and req maintain effici 
flame. A certified burner with non 
corroding bronze head indies < 

all gases. Delivere 
oll controls. 


llated to 


d cemplete writii 


30 POUND CERAMIC DEFLECTOR 











LOWER CERAMIC DEFLECTOR 


CERAMIC SUPPORT ered x = 


AMERICAN GAS 
ASSN. SEAL S Cod 
BeCERTIFI- | yf ~SAFETY 
‘ PILOT 
RISER 
TusE 


VERTICAL 
ADJUSTMENT 
SCREWS 


PEARL GREY FULLER PANEL 


CONTROL COVER GAS INTAKE 
CASE 
is protected and covered by 
ntrol cover case. The Therm< 
ttic unit ighs 80 pounds and is 
jedly constructed for durability 
ible-fre rvi 
Blue Flame” Burner 
Blue Fla nversion typ. 
jaS Hurner teatures compactness of 
lesign, eas: t installation and 
h heat iency. 
V ul th scientifically 
1es19gnNeaqa I It eI Wiows maximum 
I lir entrainment ana 
xture wit is. Sliding shutt 
J tur tr primary air 
tir ters tl igh adjustablk 
itter urner Covel 
| f ‘illustra 





Riirnar |} y a See ] . 
Durner nedad i Stainiess steel is 


llexible with regard to rates of gas 


w and types of gas. Pilot is 
7 , yuick-acting and I-compensating. 
arenes Made by Consolidated Industries 
Tue Thermomatic Gas Conver Lafayette, Ind. 
sion Burner manufactured by Ths 
Willoughby Machine and T: Budco Burner 
Company of Willoughby, Ohi Mar 1 under the trade nam: 
offers the following features: Bud burner is made by 
A 30 pound ceramic deflector is Budco Ir Detroit 5, Mich. 
designed to wit thstand temperat lres The Ourner 1S made of duratk le 
up to 3,100°F. It is designed to mix ‘ast iron, equipped with the best 


secondary air with the 
create 


cy. 


flame 

x smooth flame of high effi 
sien 
Fits most furnaces or boiler: 
ranges from 70,000 to 235,000 B.t.u 


controlled secondary air. are 


kes of nationally-known controls 
: nstalled without ce 
or bricking-in. 





it is unique in design as used 
jas, in that the neces- 
and best distribu- 


Yrv fi nijence 
ry turbulence 


tion of gas and air is vented inside 
the burner itself. The jas and air 
iter being taken into the venturi is 
turbulated in a_ special-designed 
mixin chamber and after being 
‘ted through the nipples, 
1dditional turbulence in each 
f the individual heads by means 
tf proje tions and slots 
interna 


provides the optimo in 





designed 
turbulence 
listribution 
create the maxi 


mum heat at the burner head with 
the minimum use of the natural 
Jas 


Gas Fired Boilers 


Specially designed for hot water 
heating systems Hydrotherm’ 
nits made by Hook & Ackerman 
New York 17,N. Y. offer a compact 
‘entral gas heating plant of un 
isual design and construction. 





Shown in the illustration with 
insulated jacket removed, is a unit 
for 400 sq. ft. of installed radiatior 

Cu ying floor space 18 by 27 
nches, 100M Btu input. Automatic 
in regulation. A staggered connec 
tion of sections creates a positive 
lating force without the use of 
‘Irculators. 

In addition to single homes these 
inits are adaptable for multi-family 
dwellings and apartment buildings. 
May be installed in kitchen or util 
ity room, or a bank arranged in the 
basement with separate control to 
each apartment. Full details with 
ratings available. 


] 
" 
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New Equipment and Appliances 


Floor Furnace Valve 


Simplicity of operation distin 
guishes the new No. 831 Baso for 
floor furnaces, a product of the 
Milwaukee Gas Specialty Com- 
pany. Only a single control rod is 
necessary to attain the three oper 
ating positions. 








The unit consists of a therm 
couple assembly and an elect! 
magnet housed in the hood assem 
bly. The +80 thermocouple | 
includes the thermocouple and tw 
current conductors, one a copper 
tube surrounding an insulated 


ner one. The hot junction of the 
thermocouple lies in the pilot flams« 
and, by a temperature differential 


between itself and the cold junc 
tions, generates electricity to ener 
gize the electromagnet and hold 
the valve open. 

The plug valve serves as both 
main burner and pilot valve. It 
turns through only 180° from the 


Pilot’ position to the ‘Off’ position 


and throttling is accomplished be 
tween the ‘Pilot’’ and “On” posi 


tions. When the automatic shut-off 


valve is open, gas flows to the main 


and pilot burners through the port 
drillings of the plug valve with the 


handle in the ‘‘On” position. In the 
“Pilot position gas can flow only 
to the pilot burner. Gas is cut off 
from both burners with the valve in 
the ‘Off’ position. 


The reset assembly provides the 
means of placing the valve in oper- 
ttion. With the stem connector 
turned to the ‘Pilot’’ position and 


lepressed, a lug on the connector 
ages the reset button and forces 
] push the valve off its 
xas can then flow to the 
immer only. 


GAS FIRED INCINERATORS 
“TIncinor” 


The “‘Incinor,”’ a disposal unit for 
ind table waste employs a 
torch type burner to pro- 

high velocity of air for maxi- 
um combustion, with down draft 





rway view shows standard 
lel made in 2 or 3 bushel ca- 
normally located in base- 
t near chimney. Half inch gas 

ction shown on right. Grate 
som shaking and dumping 
features with ash pan below. 

Full details from manufacturer, 


Bowser Incinerator Division, 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
+ 
“Calcinator”’ 
The “Calcinator,”’ shown in cut- 


1way view is a disposal unit de- 
signed for placement in kitchen or 
basement. Combustion chamber is 

acid-proof steel. Burner is 


shielded for protection from refuse. 


mplete combustion of all refuse 
slaimed with smoke-proof odor- 





i Saami 
LS 
OO ——=_—_ 
! 





less operation. Unit is thoroughly 
insulated and has white enamel 
finish. 

Complete information from the 
manufacturers, Valley Welding & 
Boiler Co., Bay City, Michigan. 


Pyrojet Conversion Burner 


This unit marketed by I. & M. 
Sufrin, Pittsburgh 3, Pa., is made in 
two models, AB-175, 175,000 Btu for 
homes up to 6 rooms and AB-220, 





220,000 Btu for larger homes. Slides 
into ash pit door. Has thermostat 
and safety controls. Specially de- 
signed deflector plates of burner 
convert ordinary flame into one of 
high radiance. Controls all housed 
in heavy gauge, rust resisting steel. 
Bell, throat, shutter plates and 
burner orifice are of copper and 
bronze. 
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COLUMBIA LITTLE GEM 


GAS BURNER 


For Liquified Petroleum Gas 


immediate Delivery 








Also Adaptable for 
Natural or Manufactured Gas 


Just the burner for present day 
conversion. You can handle any 
job, domestic or commercial, 
with Little Gem. Easy to install. 
Minimum service required. 
Vx Gives complete combustion 
“’ without pre-mixing. 


MULTIPLE UNIT BURNER 


May be hooked up in series to fit any 
type circulating heater, steam tables, 
enameling ovens, galvanizing 
tanks and many other appli- 


— cations. Write for circular. 
. 


See the Complete Line at the 
Cleveland Exhibition 


THE COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 
729 Ewing Street + Toledo 7, Ohio 



















THE INLAND DOOR CLOSER 


DESIGNED for 
CONVERSION 
BURNERS 


OVER 


30,000 


IN USE 





This device, designed for conversion burners, auto 
matically closes the fire door of a boiler or furnace 
when blown open. 


It consists of a cadmium plated door hinge pin, 
spring and wedge. The hinge pin replaces the regu- 
lar fire door pins, the spring furnishes the motive 
power and the slotted wedge holds the fire door in 
the open position when required. 


Furnished in 3/16 — 1% 





34” Sizes 


INLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


20 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














Reynolds 
Gas Control 


For OVER FIFTY YEARS, 


Reynolds Gas Regulators have proven 


their ability in a field outstanding for its 


rigid requirements. 


Proper regulation at the station; in the 
line; in industrial plants; in the home— 
for every kind and type pressure control 
equipment used in the gas industry, there 
is an especially designed product by Rey- 
nolds. Right down the line! From High Pres- 
sure to Low Pressure, from one ton to 
inches W. C.., on big jobs or little jobs, one 
of the Regulators listed below will do a 


petter job on your gas control. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


High Pressure Service House Regulators 
Straight Lever Type—Model 10-20 Series. 
Toggle Lever Type—Model 30 Series. 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance Regulators 


District Station Regulators 
Single or Double Valve, Auxiliary Bowl and 


Automatic Loading Device Optional. 


High Pressure Line Regulators 
Pilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled 


Toggle Type Regulators 
Single Valve, Double Valve, Triple Outlet. 


Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury 
Relief Valves: High or Low Pressure 


Back Pressure Valves 
Automatic Quick-Closing, Anti-Vacuum Valves. 


Automatic Shut-off Valves e Vacuum Regulators 
Lever Operated Valves « Louver Operated Device 
Atmospheric Regulators 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 





REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
ting Gas Utilities 








Liabilities Arise During Transportation 


T IS NOT infrequently that 
gal controversies arise when 

merchandise and equipment pet 
taining to the gas industry is dam 
aged, lost or destroyed during its 
transportation. The law on this sub 
ject 1S simple. 

Any one who files this article for 
future may quickly 
conveniently determine with absolut 
certainty whether the carrier 1s 
legally responsible in damages. 


j 
| 


reference and 


Kinds of Carriers 

There are only 
sified carriers, namely common and 
private. It is certain that there is a 
vast “distinction” between the lia 
bility of these two kinds of carriers 


two legally clas 


It is important to know that a 
common carrier is practically an 
surer of the safe arrival of shipped 
goods which it accepts for transport 
tation. A common carrier is habl 
for all loss, except such as may be 
caused by (1) the act of God; o1 
(2) a public enemy of the United 
States; or (3) the fault of the ship 
per; or (4) the inherent nature 
the goods. 

The courts have defined an act of 
God to be “an irresistible physical 
force which is not perceptable by 
ordinary or extraordinary 
foresight, indulgence.” 
Therefore, an act of God may be an 
extraordinary heavy downpour of 
rain, an unusual flood, a cyclone, an 
earthquake, or other similar natural 
disturbance. 


human 


care or 


Of course, a common carrier can 
not avoid hability for 
aged merchandise on the plea that 
the damage was 
of God, if the testimony proves that 
the carrier could have prevented tl 
damage by using an 


loss QI dan 
caused by al icl 


ordinary de 
gree of care. 
was the proximate cause of the dan 
age the carrier is not liable 


For illustration, in the leading case 


But if the act of God 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


A ++ 


of Parr v...\ 106 Fed. (2nd) 
437, i that a shipment 
was damaged by flood waters which 
inexpectedly rose before the com- 
arrier could remove it from 
Che shipper fled sult, but 
the higher court refused to hold the 
common carrier lable, and said: 


Nion, 


was shown 


Mon 


t} 


ne Cal 


“The test to be applied is not the 
hindsight test, but the foresight test. 
The question is: Could the carrier 
reasonably have anticipated that damage 
would be caused by such an act of 
God? .. .” 


lf the shipper had proved that the 
rrier had failed to remove the 
from the car because its em 
ployes did not use 
udgment 
the court 


Ot yds 
ordinary good 
in anticipating the flood, 


held 


would have the car 
ier liable This same rule of the 
law is applicable where goods are 
lost injured or destroved as a result 


of the inherent nature of the goods. 
or instance, in a leading case the 
court refused to hold a com- 


highet 
liable for destruction of 
fire when the evidence 
howed that the fire was caused by 
short circuitéd electric battery, 
h the shipper failed to properly 


mon Carrier 


goods by 


Distinction Between Carrier 
Liability 
\\ hile . 


Ol CaTT1eT 1S 


as above explained, a com 
l hable practically as 

insurer of shipped goods, the le- 
gal responsibility of a private car 
Therefore, very 
necessary 


is much less 
requently it 1s for own 
ers and officials of municipal plants 
whether a 1 
“private” 
common carrier is any 
itself out to the 


determ'ne Carrier 18 a 


ymmeon” or one. 
Legally a 


1¢1 which holds 


public as being ready to transport 
goods for all who demand the serz 
ice. However, a private carrier is 
one who transports goods, for on/ 
persons or firms. For ex 
ample, the owner of a motor-truck 
whose business is transporting mer 
chandise exclusively for 
few more shippers is a private car 
rier. 

For example, in Zelle vy. Industrial 
Commission, 65 Pac. (2nd) 1429, it 
was shown that a truck owner op 
number of motor trucks 
which serves a list of customers on 
a contract, but he does not haul for 
the general public. 

The legal question arose whether 
or not the truck operator is a “com 
mon carrier.” In holding the op- 
erator not a carrier, the 
court said: 


selected 


one or a 


erates a 


common 


“A common carrier serves the gen- 
eral public. The answer is that 
plaintiff was not so engaged. The 
truck operator here offered no such pro- 
gram of service—he only served those 
with whom he had pre-existing con- 
tracts. Shortly expressed, he was a 
‘contract carrier’.” 


Private Carrier Liability 

If a private carrier injures, dam- 
destroys shipped merchan 
dise it will not be held liable unless 
the shipper proves that such damage 
resulted from 7 


ages or 


lack ot 
ordinary care on the part of the car 
rier or his employes. In other words, 
the liability of a warehouseman is 
exactly the same as that of a private 
carrier. Thus, both a private car 
rier and a warehouseman are liable 
in damages for injury to or loss of 
shipped equipment only if it is proved 
that the carrier or warehouseman 
was negligent in safeguarding the 
merchandise whereas, as above ex 
plained, a common carrier is prac 
tically an insurer of the safe arrival 
of the merchandise. 
For comparison — see 
Transfer 


or loss 


Cook Vv. 
(2nd) 


Company, 13. P. 
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549. Here it was disclosed that a 
shipment was placed on the 
truck operated by a private carriet 
When the 
it was damaged. 

The shipper proved that the cat 
rier provided no cover on the truck, 
and that the merchandise had been 
rained on and therefore damaged 
Because of the failure of the cat 
rier to provic a 
held that it was negligent, and h 
able for the damage. 

It is important to know that there 
is no fixed standard in the law. by 
which a court is enabled to definitely 


motor 


shipment was delivered 


cover the court 


what conduct 
negligent 


decide in every cast 
private 
However, if the testimony 
that the private carrier failed to use 
the degree of care that would have 
been used by othe reasonably Care 
ful persons, then it is neghgent and, 
therefore, hable 


OL 2 carrier 1S 


show ha 


Limitation of Liability 


\ny contract between a shipper 
and a common carrier, or private 
carrier which completely exonerates 
the latter from liability for its 
neyligence is void and against pub 
lic policy. See Benz v. Monarch 
Transfer & Storage Company, 9% 
S. W. (2nd) 822. Also, see Hub 


bard v. Matson Nav. Company, 93 
Pac. (2nd) &46, where the legal 
question was presented the court 


whether a contract is valid by which 
a common carrier endeavors to limit 
its lability, without giving the ship 
per a lower rate. In holding the 
carrier not entitled to limit its labil 
itv the court said: 


“Since complete exoneration clauses 
in a contract between a common carrier 
and a shipper are invalid, partial exon- 
eration clauses will only be permitted 
where the shipper receives a special ma- 
terial benefit in the form of a special 
low rate in return for his promise to 
accept limited damages.” 


Therefore, it is quite apparent 
that a clause in a bill of lading in 
tended to limit a carrier’s lability 
must be based upon a freight rate 
reduced from the ordinary rate, 
otherwise there is no valid or legal 
“consideration” and the contract 1s 
void. 


Other Agreements Void 


In fact any agreement contrary to 
the ordinary law is void. The law 
provides that the Interstate Com 


merce Commission must. establish 


legal interstate freight rates. 
Caldbec Cos 
(2nd) 


See Montpelier V. 


grove Corporation, 8 Atl. 


American Gas Journal 


O81, in which a carrier agreed in 
a shipper to transport 
n interstate shipment for 42 cents 
per one hundred pounds. Later the 
carrier sued the shipper to recover 
the legal rate covering the 


writing with 


specified 
route which was 66.5 cents. 
\lthough the shipper argued that 
the common carrier could not com 
pel him to pay a higher freight rate 
than was specified in the written con 
lading, the higher 
court held the shipper bound to pay 
the legal rate of 66.5 cents per one 
hundred pounds which was the rate 
established by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. This court stat 
ed important law, as follows: 


tract, or bill of 


“No contract of the carrier can re- 
duce the amount legally payable, nor 
can any act Or omission of the carrier 
estop or preclude it from enforcing pay- 
ment of the full amount by a person 
liable therefor.” 


\lso. SOC 


\\ he re 


Brandon yv. Licktyv, 182 
a shippe r delivered 
a lot of merchandise to a transfet1 
company in Iowa to be 
LO Ilorida 
tract the transfer company agreed to 
transport the goods fora freight rate, 
which was lower than the rate fixed 
by the published tariffs of — the 
Interstate Commerce 
When the 
Florida the 
shippe r to 
bv the 


Mission 


transported 
Under a written con 


Commission. 
merchandise arrived in 
demanded the 
pay the rate established 
Interstate Commerce Com 
The higher court held that 
the shipper was bound to pay the 
legal rate. 


Carrie! 


Therefore, shipper must pay a 
legal freight rate irrespective of a 
special contract with the carrier for 
a reduced rate. Moreover, the car 
rier is Hable if it fails to collect the 
legal freight rate 


Authority of Commission 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that a private carrier is re 
quired to obtain a certificate from 
the State's Public Utilities Commis 
s1On 

For example, in New Way Com 
Smith, 96 S. W. (2nd) 282, 
the Public Utilities Commission con 
tended that it could control the meth 
od of operating motor trucks operat 
ed by public carriers. In upholding 
this contention, the court said: 


pany \ 


“The power of the state to regulate 
traffic over public highways is well set- 
tled. This power includes the right to 
permit or prohibit motor vehicles, oper- 
ated for compensation or hire, to use 
its public highways under such rules 
and regulations as the legislature may 
see fit to prescribe... .” 








Status of Bill of Lading 


A bill of lading is both a contract 
and a receipt. It is a receipt for the 
accepted for transportation, 
and a contract by the terms of which 
the carrier agrees to transport the 
shipment at a stipulated charge. 

One of the well settled legal rules, 
with respect to bills of lading, is 
that since a bill of lading legally is 
both a contract and a receipt, either 
party may introduce evidence to 
show that there is a mistake in the 
receipt portion of the bill, but both 
parties are bound positively by all 
legal terms of the contract. 

For instance, in the leading case 
Norris, 10 ed. 545, 
the higher court explained the legal 
character of a bill of lading in the 
following language : 


goods 


ot 4 OK xdrich v. 


“The bill of lading has, in legal effect, 
a double aspect. It is a contract for the 
transportation and safe delivery of the 
property shipped, and it also embodies, 
as a matter collateral to that contract, a 
receipt for the goods so shipped. It has 
no higher obligation than an ordinary 
receipt.” 

Another important point of law 
is that a consignor is liable for pay 
ment of freight charges, 1f for any 
purchaser or 
refuses to pay the same, although 
the bill of lading specifies that the 
consignee will) pay the — freight 


reason the consignec 


charges. 

For illustration, in| Moss Com 
pany v. Michigan Cent. R. Company, 
123 So. 90, it was disclosed that a 
shipper named Moss shipped to a 
purchaser a carload of merchandise 
“charges collect.” The railroad com 
pany was unable to collect the 
charges from the consignee and the 
court held the consignor liable. 





Universal Gas Ranges On the Air 


Two great radio programs are featur- 
ing Universal Gas Ranges as the outstand 
ing prize on their nation-wide hook-up 

First of these shows is “Give and 
Take,” a fast moving 30-minute, quiz 
type program starring John Reed King 
ceremonies. It is broadcast 
coast-to-coast every Saturday at 11:30 
A.M E.S.T. over the 
Network of 147 stations 

The other major CBS program featur 


as master ot 


entire Columbia 


ing Universal Gas Ranges is “Surprise 
Party,” broadcast every Tuesday and 
Thursday at 4:30 P.M. E.S.T. from 
Hollywood. This is also an audience par 
ticipation program and is called “the most 
surprising show on the air.’ 

Cribben and Sexton Company have ar 
ranged for the winning contestant’s dealer 
to make the presentation and installation 
of the range. In this way, local as well 
as national publicity is obtained and the 
dealer is identified as the outlet for these 
ranges in the community 
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Eastern Natural Gas Regional 
Sales Conference 


As the forerunner of a full prewar 
schedule of regional gas sales conferences 
covering the residential field, the Eastern 
Natural Gas Regional Sales Conference, 
sponsored by the Residential Gas Section 
of the American Gas Association, will be 
held February 13-14, 1947, at the Roose 
velt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Plans for the conference were perfected 
at a meeting of the Eastern Natural Gas 
Regional Sales council in Pittsburgh, No 
vember 8, at which C. S. Stackpole, Balti 
more, vice-chairman of the Section, pre- 
sided. F. B. Jones, manager of sales and 
market research, Equitable Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, was elected chairman cf the 
council and is in charge of conference ar 
rangements. 

The tentative program calls for ad- 
dresses by key executives on various pro 
motional phases of automatic gas cooking, 
water heating, house heating and refrig 
eration. Other timely topics will include 
presentations on national advertising, home 
service, appliance financing, house to house 
selling technique, and a market analysis by 
a national public opinion sampling expert 
A survey of the industry’s broad-gauged 
problems will be presented in the opening 
keynote address. 

A feature of the meeting will be a get- 
together conference luncheon on the open- 
ing day, February 13. 


—# 
Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Conference 


The sixteenth annual Mid-West Region- 
al Gas Sales Conference, sponsored by the 
Residential Gas Section of the American 
Gas Association, will be held Monday and 
Tuesday, March 17-18, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. The last confer 
ence, held in 1941, attracted 780 persons 

Officers of the Mid-West Regional Gas 
Sales Council, elected at a meeting in Chi 
cago, September 23, are J. C. Sackman 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
chairman, and B. H. Wittmann, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., vice- 
chairman. H. D. Valentine, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co.. was appointed 
conference coordinator and E. S. Finerty 


of the same organization will supervis 
the financial details. 
Topics around which a program of para 


mount interest to sales managers will be 
built include: sales training, advertising, 
dealer participation, public relations, n 
kets and marketing, appliance develoy 
ments and competitive challenges . 

The general plan of the conference will 
be similar to previous meetings of the Mid- 
West group. A home service breakfast 
will be held on the morning of March 18 
and the conference will conclude with a 
dinner. 


[Those planning to attend are urged to 
nake their hotel reservations as early as 
rangements 


1} 
POSssIDIt 


+ 
American Standards Assn. Holds 
28th Annual Meeting 

The 28th Annual meeting of American 
Standards Association was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, Novem- 
ber 21 22 

Featured speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded His Excellency, Dr. V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo, Ambassador of China; Lieut. 
Eaker, deputy commander of 
the Army Air Forces; and Charles E. 
Wilson, president of General Electric Com- 


Gen. Ira C 


pany 

\pproximately a thousand business exe- 
utives, government officials and repre- 
sentatives of consumer groups participated 
in the two-day working sessions and heard 
Gen. Eaker discuss “Two Wars—The Last 
and The Next”; Dr. Koo on “The Indus- 
trial Future of China’; and Mr. Wilson 
m “Standards and Free Enterprise.” 

Addressing the delegates in various ses- 
sions were Henry B. Bryans, president of 
the association and executive vice presi- 
lent of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany; E. C. Crittenden, associate director 
of the National Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce; and Mrs. Guy 
Moffett, representing the American As- 
sociation of University Women and the 
American Home Economics Association. 

“as 
H. H. Melvin Heads N. J. 
Utilities Group 

Howard H. Melvin, general manager of 
Millville Utilities, was unanimously nomi- 
nated for president of the New Jersey 
Utilities Association at its convention, No- 
vember 22nd. He will succeed H. C. 


Thuerk, president of the New Jersey 
Power & Light Co. Jacob O. Herr was 
nominated for the vice-presidency, while 
Howard B. Allen was named secretary. 
\ppointed as members of the executive 

ttee were E. H. Warner, N. M 
\rga e, Richard M. Swift and C. J 
Al tke 

he 


Hotel and Travel Service 
for A.G.A. Members 

iss Gladys Hanshaw who, as assistant 

secretary of the Accounting and Technical 


Si ( e American Gas Association, 
ised the burdens of many Association 
mbers by securing hotel reservations 


for them in New York, has been definitely 
assigned by H. Carl Wolf, managing direc- 
tor, as Secretary of Reservations and Ar- 
rangements 

In her new post, Miss Hanshaw’s serv- 
ices in the making of hotel and travel 
reservations will be available to all mem- 
bers of the Association when in, or plan- 
ning to visit New York. 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 


December 

2-6 Amer. Soc. Mechanical Engi 
neers, New York 

2-6 National Exposition, Power 
and Mech. Eng’g., Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

9 Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Council, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

10 Residential Gas Section, New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen Com 
mittee, Congress Hotel, Chi 
cago. 

January 
20-23 A.G.A. Home Service Work 
shop, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 


February 
13-14 Residential Gas Section, East- 
ern Natural Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Hotel, 
Pittsburgh 


Roosevelt 


March 

17-18 Residential Gas Section, Mtd- 
west Gas Sales Conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi 
cago. 

20-21 New England Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, 
Mass. 


3oston, 


April 
7-9 A. G. A.-E. E. I. Accounting 
Conference, Hotel Statler, 
3uffalo. 

14-16 Distribution and Motor Ve 
hicle Conference, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland. 

14-16 G. A. M. A. Annual Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

16-18 Southern Gas Association, Bi 
loxi, Miss. 


25-26 Gas Meters Association of 
Florida-Georgta, Boca Raton, 
Florida 


30-May 2 A. G. A. Natural Gas 
Department, Spring Meeting, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


May 
15-16 Indiana Gas Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 
20-22 Pennsylvania Gas Assoctation, 
Wernersville, Pa 


June 


2-4 Joint Production and Chemical 
Committee Conference, Hotel 


New Yorker, N. Y. 
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A.G.A. Committee Chairmen meeting with Executive 


Technical Section Meeting 

The Technical Section of the American 
Gas Association held its Organization 
Meetings for the 1946-47 Association year 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 
November 18th and 19th. 

The Chairman of the Section, Mr. C. S. 
Goldsmith of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, with the Vice Chairman, Mr 
C. A. Cherry of The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Company, assisted the Chairman 
of the several committees in getting under 
way 

The Chemical Committee, Distribution 
Committee and the Gas Production Com- 
mittee met all day Monday, and the Motor 
Vehicle Committee, Organic Sulphur Com 
mittee and the Gas Chemists’ Handbook 
Committee met all day Tuesday. 

The Managing and Advisory Committee 
Dinner Meeting was preceded by a meet 
ing of the Section’s newly organized Exe 
cutive Committee composed of the Chair 
man and Vice Chairman of the Section 
with representatives selected from the 
Manufactured and Natural Gas Depart- 
ments of the Association 

The general consensus was that the 
meetings reflected enthusiastic united effort 
to overcome the principal handicaps re 
sulting from the emergency war conditions 
which necessarily prevailed in the industry 
and from which it is just emerging 

This spirit was evident in the prelim: 
nary plans outlined by the Program com 
mittees for the Annual Conferences of the 
Distribution and Motor Vehicle groups, the 
Production and Chemical Committees, 
scheduled for Cleveland and New York 
respectively, in April and June next, and 
for the Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion in San Francisco the week of Sept 
29th to Oct. 3rd 


Technical Terms for 
Plastic Products 
\ 12-page self-contained Glossary 

Chemical Names, Terms and Phrases used 
in the plastic and rubber industries, pub 
lished by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Con 
pany, Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio, is 
now available upon request to the Con 
pany. The glossary is extremely valuable 
to plastic material manufacturers, fabri- 
cators and designers. 


Rauch Re-appointed Chairman 
A.G.A. Personnel Committee 


Fred R. Rauch, vice-president in charge 

industrial relations, Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
re-appointed chairman of the Personnel 
Committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, it has been announced by R. H. Har- 
grove, president of the Association 

\t a time when labor relations rank as 
one of the nation’s paramount problems, 
this committee has rendered significant 
service to the utility industry by sponsor 
ing a continuing series of personnel con- 
ferences and other important activities 

Mr. Rauch was employed by the Fed 
eral Government for eight years in en 
gineering, labor relations and executive 
positions. He was also a member of the 
original Labor Management Committee of 
the Office of Production Management 


Plug-in Connectors for 
Gas Appliances 


Research Bulletin No. 1064 of A.G.A 
Testing Laboratories issued in August 
‘overs investigation and tests of Auto- 
matic Plug-in Connectors 

Results are presented of tests on rep- 
resentative samples of contemporary Plug 
in Gas Connectors for compliance with 
specincations tor 


tentative satisfactory 


pertormance previously prepared in con 


nection with this project and approved by 
+} ( 


ommittee on Industrial and Com 


ercial Gas Research, under whose su 
pervision the work was carried out as 
Project IGR-51 While no connector 
1 


tested showed completely satisfactory per 


Committee 


formance, possibilities are indicated of 
ittaining satisfactory performance by ap- 
propriate modifications of design. Per- 
formance of a redesigned model is de- 
scribed showing it to meet the tentative 
specifications in all respects 

Cooperation of various utilities in ob- 
taining samples for tests, particularly the 
\tlanta Gas Light Co. and Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. is acknowledged in the 
report which was sponsored by the A.G.A 
Committee on Industrial and Commercial 


Gas Research 


Jayne Re-appointed to Chairman- 
ship A.G.A. Accident Prevention 

Howard T. Jayne, safety inspector, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been re-appointed chairman 
of the Accident Prevention Committee of 
the American Gas Association to serve 
the 1946-1947 term, it has been announced 
by R. H. Hargrove, of Shreveport, presi- 
dent of the Association 

Mr. Jayne, has been a member of nu- 
merous public utility committees and, dur- 
ing the past two years, has been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, National 
Safety Council, Public Utility Section 
He first entered the gas industry in 1917, 
when he joined The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. as cadet in The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company. Mr. Jayne was also 
operating superintendent of the Glovers- 
ville gas plant, Fulton Gas and Electric 
Co., from 1920 to 1926, and has been as- 
Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. in several capacities since that 


sociated with The 


time. He has been safety inspector in 
the casualty and insurance department 
since 1934. 





The big news in the business world is 
Sales Training. Executives everywhere 
anticipate the briskest competition Amer- 
ican markets have ever experienced. Don't 
be misled by false security. Start training 


2310 Superior Avenue 





TRAIN NOW-—RELAX LATER 


Use the "Service of Selling’ Books 
as Your Sales Training Aids 


THE CLEVELAND HEATER CoO. 


your staff now in the modern scientific 
methods set forth in this set of 3 cloth- 
bound volumes, expressly written for the 
home appliance salesman. Only $4.00 per 
set. Order today. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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How a Small Business Grew 
and Prospered 
By 
Joseph E. Collins 


1911, the firn e 


In the O 
lins & formed at \lillsbore« 


Del. The original business was that 


year 
Kyan was 
a grocery and hardware store Farn 
ing implements and furniture were adde 
later. 


In 1922, a tomato tactory was 
chased and the canning of tomatoes 
also added to the business By the eal 
1925, a new and much larger store was 
built. 

In 1927, we added livestock 
business of purchasing mules and cows 


in carload lots and also sold farming 
In 192», wt 


implements to the farmer 
added appliances to our furniture bus 
ness 

By 1934, we discontinued the grocer 
farm machinery, and livestock part of the 
business to major in appliances \t 


time, everything in appliances was add 
also several 

We entered the appliat 
business in 1935, this also being the be 


more employes 


complete 


ginning of our experience in the propane 
vas business At first, we gave very ttle 
encouragement to prospective gas 1 


buyers because we had been such 


retailer of kerosene stoves and ranges 

The first few gas ranges we sold were 
furnished by a gas company which suy 
plied the ranges, and the customer's re 
quirements for gas. Soon we contract 
with another gas distributor and we put 
chased our OWN Las ranges Iron 
manufacturer and also supplied the cus 
tomer with their gas too 


Our sales on radios, washers, 


frigerators continued to grow This re 
quired so much attention that the ga 
business actually received too little uw 
til the war stopped the sales of all a 


pliances However, the last Veal 


business before the war we added “me 
tered gas service” to our selling by t 
“tank system.” This gave our custon 
ers a choice between “Metered-or-1 anl 
Service. It also proved to us that “M« 


tered Service” was far easier to 
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ank 
erable ‘ hie ustomers 
U4 e definitely lecided to ajor 
i b siness 
acted witl the Solgas Li 
e Sun Oil Company to tur 
as and the engineering, fur 
and installing of all equipment 
KHON ledge the plant is the lary 
section of the country The 
irge enough and so arranged 
odate the wholesaling of pro- 
is Oo n dealers that might he 
in Operating distance 
ant also includes a parts and 
department for each type apph 
used in a home whether it be gas 
\ll departments are equipped 
everything necessary in the repair 
refinishing of any appliance We 
ave our own garage and_e truck, 
electricians, carpenters, and 
all Once empl Vs seven people 
ale 1 in the retail store \ di- 
elephone line operates from = out 
NTICE i every bran | of the busi 
\t present, we operate ten trucks 
automobiles 
apphances and equipment — are 
and turnished to our gas dealers 


olesale cost 





ve entered the business back in 

e have alwavs made regular 
ps te eacl customer's home, 

ss of the system they purchased 
ecking their supply of gas, and 

r he vas including billing and 
ull at the same call Natur 


| 


i 


a Pees 


/ 
} 
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t 


think our service to the cus 
tomer is most satisfactory 
We have a_ friendly 


our largest 


ally, we 


agreement with 


competitor, whereby neithet 


of us will take the other’s customer un 


less permission is obtained This) we 


are proud of and our policy is to not 


take a customer from any competitive 


zas company unless they so desire 
Business promises to continue clean and 
friendly between us all Like others in 
the same business, we hope conditions will 
improve so that merchandise will 


be available in quantity 


soon 


once more 





L. P. Gas for Erie, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Gas Company 1s increasing 
its service facilities for the Erie, Pa., area 
by installing a Propane gas storage plant 

The Chemical Plants Division of Blaw 
Knox Company was awarded the contract 
for design and construction of the storage 
plant 

Propane will be used to supplement the 
company’s regular gas supply for industrial 
and residential users during the peak winter 
demand. The plant is scheduled for opera 
tion in January 


Gas Crisps Potato Chips 
Produces 600 Ibs. an Hour 


Natural gas is playing an important 
volume of 
pretzels turned 
completed Lee 


Dan-Dee Po 


part in the constantly rising 


chips and being 
out within the 


tonia, Ohio, plant of The 


potato 
recently 


tato Chip Co 
The J. 


DD. Ferry Co. potato chip unit 
has been installed [ 


It consists of a peel- 
slicer and chip cooker, to- 
gether with the required conveyors. This 
unit slices 2,000 Ibs. of potatoes per hour 
which 600 Ibs. of 
per hour are produced 


er, washer, 


finished chips 
The large dif- 


accounted for by 


from 


weight 1s 
the evaporation ot the 


ference in 
vegetable’s high 
moisture. content during cooking 

The natural gas-fired 
approximately 3 ft. 
and is 14 ft 
ural gas made available by the 
Gas Co. of W. Va., six 2% in 


American 


chip cooker Is 
wide by 1% ft 
long To utilize the nat- 
Natural 
North 


sealed 


deep, 


aspirator mixers with 
installed Each 
burner is individually piloted and a North 


American duplex double diaphragm valve 


in burners have been 


protects against failure of either air or 
fuel About 3,600 cu. it. of natural gas 


is used each hour. 


abe 


Pan's 


PROP STS 
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Michigan Pipe Line 


The Michigan Public Service Commis 
sion has indorsed proposed construction ot 
a new $84,000,000 natural gas pipe line t 
serve that state 

James W. Williams, state commission 
counsel, said that the need for gas 1 
Michigan is so great that there can be ne 
question of duplication of existing facili 
ties. He also argued in favor of a re 
quested $23,000,000 expansion by the Pan 
handle Eastern Pipeline Company 


Texas Mid-Continent Elects 
Charles E. Simons V.P. and G.M. 


\ustin, Texas, has 


Simons will as 


has been executive 





Air Conditioning School at 
Servel Offers Instruction 


New school room facilities in the Air 


Conditioning Divison at Servel, Inc. were 
used for the first time during an applica 
tion engineering school at Evansville, 


Indiana, November 11 to November 15 


Twenty-eight gas utility men from over 
the United States attended the school 


Installed in the new school room are twe 
Servel All-Year Gas Air Conditioners 


which were used and operated by the “stu- 


MEE I 


erage pee 


Speer pe te + 





> dents” at the school 
West Ohio Gas Co. Plans the Good Roads Association, and was Calculation of cooling and heating loads, 
Conversion to L. P. Gas the association's ctor of public rela air distribution problems, and presetation 
' ns He directe recent successful of the Servel product itself were some of 
Ohio Gas Company, with statewide campaign rr adoption of the the topics for the five-day school. The 
| t] | 7 

Lima, Ohio, has pur Good Roads onstitution Amendment sessions concluded wtih a tour through the 
the common stock of the which gives Constitutional protection to air conditioning manufacturing division at 

Gas Company, Van Wert, motor vehicle registration fees and_ the Servel 
Ohio, according to J. D. Reid, who will gasoline tax, and prevents their diversion Representatives for 24 utility companies 
utility for the new owners to non-road purposes in 15 states attended the air conditioning 
Central Gas has been service school November 18 through No- 
1942 by J. F. Arnold. Irving Jensen Appointed Dealer vember 22 at Servel, Inc., Evansville, In- 
his son, J. T. Arnold, Manager of Peoples Gas, Chicago = diana. New school room facilities of the 
Spaulding, Ohio, and John Dehner, Fort With the Peoples Gas, Light and Coke >érvel Air Conditioning Division were used 

Central States will — be Company of Cl since 1918, Irving for the first time as a service school 

merged with the West Ohi lensen was recently appointed Manager R. E. Davis, Servel air conditioning 
he Dealet of that company service manager, had charge of the school, 


new owners include the 


old artificial gas plant * 
all\ 

six months, and its re f ich 
Witl W 11 1¢ 


a new 30,000-gallon tank 


hold and furnish propane 


Arnold will remain with the for some time 


present in the division 


Jensen brings MS 
a broad background of 
y in sales worl the Chicago market 
He has sold “house 
sitions in sales supervisory capacities, and ] 
vas a dealer representative to occur in servicing the Servel All-Year 


-to house,” 








Have you considered a 
CHECK-UP 
of 


3AS PLANT PERFORMANCE 


Investigations and Reports 


by Qualified Engineers 


COAL CARBONIZING COMPANY 


314 North Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The mark of 
unerring dependability 


in purification 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CoO., INC. 


3-15 26th Ave 


Long Island City 2, New York 








present activities — assisted by A. J. Gilbreath, H. H. Phipps, 
experience, especi Edward Head, Chester Attwood, Paul 
Williams, and Don Smith, all of the Air 


Conditioning Division 
held 


po 


thoroughly familiar 


School sessions covered problems likely 


now manages Gas Air Conditioner 
























THERES NOTHING TOTHIS 

~_ INSTALLATION JOB-JUST 

Zi TAKE IT OUT OF THE BOX 
AND SET IT IN THE FURNACE 


CHORE BOY 


A. G. A. Certified 
* FACTORY ASSEMBLED AND TESTED 


* HIGHEST QUALITY CONTROLS FOR COM- 
PETENT, FULL AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


* SINGLE FULL THROAT BURNER WITH IN- 
STANT IGNITION PILOT IN DIRECT CONTACT 


* ASHPIT DOOR PLATE FURNISHED 






Standard Fuel Engineering Co. 


667 Post Avenue S., Detroit 17, Mich. 
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Ideal illumination floods the 
display of Univer 


Cribben and Sexton Completes 
“Blue Flame Room” 


For a proper setting to present and 
demonstrate Universal Gas Ranges, Crib- 
ben and Sexton Company have recently 
completed a beautiful display room in a 
building adjacent to their Chicago factory, 
as shown in the adjoining view. 

Finished in aqua green and light rose, 
flooded with indirect fluorescent lighting, 
this large, beautiful room is equipped to 
feed 100 or seat 125 persons at one time 

Called the “Blue Flame” room, it fea 
tures a New Freedom Gas Kitchen on the 
stage. Bordering the auditorium are the 
various models of Universal Gas Ranges 
placed in front of a background of fluted 
glass panels with indirect lighting 

Behind the stage is located a work 
kitchen, containing a battery of Universal 
Gothams. A special heating and air con 
ditioning system serves the entire area 

The “Blue Flame” room will be princi 
pally used to demonstrate and romance 
the lure of modern gas cooking to depart- 
ment, furniture and utility personnel. This 
is an importa’ phase of Cribben’s ex 
panded salesmen-educational program 


High Percentage of Gas Heating 
in Central Michigan 


The gas business was started in Alma 
about 1914. In 1913 R. B. Wagner, a 
Grand Rapids engineer, was granted a 
franchise to operate a gas works in Alma 
and in 1914 he organized the Gratiot 
County Gas Company. This concern served 
the muncipalities of Alma, St. Louis, 
Ithaca and Breckenridge with manufac 
tured gas. In 1925, its assets were sold to 
Federated Utilities Company. Consumers 
Power Company purchased the properties 
of Federated Utilities Company in 1934, at 
which time service was provided to ap- 
proximately 1,000 customers. At present 
3,910 customers are receiving natural gas 
service. 

The Central Michigan Division has the 
highest saturation of space heating custom- 
ers served by the Consumers Power 
Company, serving natural gas to 20 differ- 


tage and 


jividual models in this 


sal Gas Ranges. 


ent communities, with 29.1 per cent of our 
customers using gas for space heating, this 
being 3.8 per cent above the Company’s 
average in the Michigan gas area divisions 
and 19.6 per cent over the Panhandle gas 
area division. 

Also in this area, four large gas P&T 
compressor stations pump natural gas to 
Lansing, Bay City, Saginaw, Flint and 


other communities served by the Company. 


Public Service Commission Rules 
On Gas House-Heating 


The Public Service Commission of New 
York has indicated approval of a proposal 
by Brooklyn Union Gas Company under 
which the utility would deny gas service 
for house heating purposes by new appli- 
cants, with certain exceptions, during the 
1946-47 winter season. The Commission’s 
decision is set forth in an opinion by Com- 
missioner George A. Arkwright in which 
he states that the restriction, proposed by 
the company because of its inability to 
meet the increasing demand by new cus- 
tomers, is dictated by 
public safety 


considerations of 
The opinion states that if 
the company will file its proposal in ac- 
cordance with the Commission’s  con- 
clusions, the restriction will be allowed to 
become effective on short notice, and ex- 
piring April 1, 1947. 

Discussing the company’s exceptions of 
cases in which gas for house heating will 
be supplied to new customers, or to addi- 
tional installations by present customers, 
Commissioner Arkwright states that an 
additional exception should be made in 
cases: ‘ where, because of special or 
conditions or circumstances the 
restriction will endanger life or result in 
serious impairment to health if space gas 
heating is not rendered, and satisfactory 
proof thereof has been filed with the com- 
pany.” 


unusual 


3ecause of increasing demands for gas 
for house-heating purposes, the West- 
chester Lighting Company was authorized 
by the Public Service Commission to re- 
Strict temporarily the supply of gas for 
heating to new customers, except in cases 
where gas heating equipment has already 
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been installed. The restriction was de 
clared necessary to guard against overload 
ing distribution facilities. 


Further Restrictions Allowed 
on Gas House-Heating 


Two gas companies serving a large area 
in the western part of New York State 
were granted permission November 22nd 
by the Public Service Commission to deny 
gas service for house heating purposes to 
new applicants, with certain exceptions, 
during the 1946-47 winter season. The re- 
strictions were proposed by the companies 
because of their inability to meet the in- 
creasing demand for such service. 

The utilities affected are the Iroquois 
Gas Corporation, which supplies gas serv- 
ice in the City of Buffalo and adjacent 
communities, and the Republic Light, Heat 
& Power Company, which operates in all 
or part of Erie, Niagara, Chautauqua, 
Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, Ontario and 
Wyoming Counties. 

The Commission’s decision with respect 
to the two utilities in this instance was 
modeled upon its action in a recent pro- 
ceeding with respect to a restriction of gas 
for house heating by the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company. 

The exceptions where new applicants 
will be supplied service deal with prior 
commitments in cases such as where cus- 
tomers have written contracts for gas 
heating in effect prior to the effective date 
of the restriction, which in the case of the 
two western New York companies becomes 
effective immediately. 

The restriction is dated to expire April 


1, 1947. 


R. T. Hlavin on Gas Division 
Detroit Brass & Mal. Wks. 


Robert T. Hlavin, for several years a 
member of the staff of the American Gas 
Association testing laboratories, has joined 
the Gas Valve Division of the Detroit 
Brass and Malleable Works as assistant 
to William J. Wildren, manager of the 
division. 

Mr. Hlavin had been associated with the 
A.G.A. since his graduation as a Chemical 
Engineer from Case School of Applied 
Science. In his four years affiliation with 
the A.G.A. he served as a test engineer 
in the Central Heating Laboratory and as 
“Test Engineer in Charge” of the Water 
Heater, Range and Space Heater labora- 
tories. His experience and knowledge of 
gas appliances was furthered by almost two 
years of service in the capacity of a Field 
Inspector. 


Bodeen Becomes Supervisor 
of Sales, Iowa City 


Selection of Leland D. Bodeen, Moline, 
Ill., as Sales Supervisor of the lowa City 
District of the lIowa-Illinois Gas and 
Electric Company has been announced by 
J. M. Hollingsworth, Sales Promotion 


Manager. He replaces G. M. Sheets, who 
has accepted a position with the Central 
Survey Company, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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Greene Re-appointed Chairman 
A.G.A. Membership Comm. 


Joseph N. Greene, president of the Ala 
bama Gas Company, Birmingham, has 
been re-appointed chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee of the American Gas 
Association, it has been announced by R 
H. Hargrove, president of the Association 
Mr. Greene, who is an A.G.A. director, 
will be assisted by a group of gas com 
pany executives representing different sec 
tions of the country. 

During the Association year ending Sep 
tember 30, 1946, a large number of new 
members were added as a result of the 
activity of the committee 


O’Connor Inspects European 
Gas Fields for Dresser Co.'s 


3ack from a four weeks’ trip to Eng- 
land and the Continent, John B. O’Connor, 
Executive Vice-President of Dresser In- 
dustries, Inc., reports a sizable gas field 
development under way in_ Southern 
France and_ considerable activity in 
Czechoslovakia where he had occasion to 
visit a very large coal gasification plant 
where both synthetic gasoline and fuel 
oil are being made by reducing coal with 
oxygen. This plant is also producing rela 
tively high Btu gas from coal and piping 
it directly from the generators into 
Prague, a distance of about 100 miles 

Shortage of solid fuels in France, ac- 
cording to O’Connor, is providing the im 
petus to exploration and active develop- 
ment of gas fields south and west of 
Toulouse. 

“Structure of the new fields was worked 
out in 1937 and the first well brought in 
early in January, 1939,” O’Connor re- 
ports. “Today, with the war behind them, 
the French, through a company financed 
jointly by government and private capi- 
tal, have completed a 12-inch pipeline to 
Toulouse, a 5-inch line to Tarbes, and 
have others under construction to neigh 
boring industrial centers.” 

Two Dresser companies are already 
shipping equipment to the French for this 
program which O’Connor believes may 
grow to. sizable proportions. Interna- 
tional Derrick and Equipment Company 
is supplying drilling equipment, while 
Clark Bros. Co., Inc., Olean, New York, 
recently completed compressors for in- 
stallation in a plant erected in the St. 
Marcet field to extract natural gasoline 
from gas and deliver the dry gas by pipe 
line to Toulouse and intermediate points 
This line, according to O'Connor, is ex- 
pected to be extended later to 
and Marseille. 


s,ordeau 


Underground Gasification 
of Coal in Belgium 


Belgium Government funds are being 
used to carry on experiments at The Bois- 
la-Dame coal mines on underground gasi- 
fication. The project permits the utilization 
of coal in seams which, due to the geo- 
logical formation and labor costs, render 
mining operations uneconomical and diffi- 
cult. Gente Civil, May, 1946, p. 116. 


American Gas Journal 


The Coal Mine Gas Generator 


Under this title, an article J. Catte ap- 
peared in France Energetique, Sept. and 


Oct., 1945. The method of underground 
coal gasification now employed in Russia 
is described. It gives practical variables in- 
volved, gas obtained, factors influencing the 


quality of gas, use of additional oxygen 
with forced air, economical results. A Bel- 
gian company has been formed to study 
the process in a Belgian mine. 


Cincinnati Gas & Electrie Co. 
Announces Promotion 


Promotion of four men in the Gas Pro- 
duction Department has been announced 
by M. J. Pfeiffer, manager. 

Under the change of organization J. P. 
Stephens, general superintendent of the 
department, is elevated to the newly cre- 
ated post of assistant manager. 

William K. Backer, superintendent of 
East Works, takes over the assignment of 
general superintendent of the department 
and will be in charge of all operations of 
the department outside of the Fourth & 
Main offices 

J. A. Bene, general foreman of the 
Northern Division, succeeds Mr. Backer 
as superintendent of East Works and Moss 
Bundren becomes general foreman of the 
Northern Division 


McCarter Medal Awarded 
Cincinnati Gas Employee 


Official recognition of their heroic ac- 
tions in saving the life of a fellow worker 
last May was received by four employees 
of East End Gas Works with the presen- 





tation of the American Gas Association’s 
McCarter Medal and Certificates. 

Winner of the AGA’s top-flight award, 
the McCarter Medal, was Harless Kitts, 
boiler operator at East Works. Mr. Kitts 
was the first person to apply the prone 
pressure method of resuscitation after Ray 
Langenbahn, gas maker, was overcome by 
carbon monoxide fumes May 12 while 
making repairs on a water line 35 feet 
above the ground at East End. 

Others who figured in the rescue were 
Marvin Auffart, 2nd class gas maker; 
George McCullum, shift foreman, and 
Arlie Grimes, assistant operator. 

Mr. Auffart received the McCarter Cer- 
tificate of Assistant and Mr. Collum and 
Mr. Grimes were awarded the McCarter 
Certificate of Recognition. 


C. A. Massa Promoted with 
Columbia System Gas Co’s. 


Charles A. Massa was advanced by The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. on 
November 1, to the position of Senior 
Assistant Treasurer. 

Mr. Massa joined the Columbia sys- 
tem of natural gas companies in Febru- 
ary, 1930. Assuming the responsibilities 
of a rate engineer, he had initial head- 
quarters in Columbus, O. and a_ few 
months later came to Pittsburgh in the 
same capacity. 

Since June, 1945, the new financial ex- 
ecutive has been Tax Agent and Chief 
Statistician for the Pittsburgh Group of 
the Columbia natural gas companies, of 
which The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co. is a part. Mr. Massa will con- 
tinue to make Pittsburgh his head- 
quarters 
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The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. (.as cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 


Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Avenue. Brooklyn. New York 
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Jalass, General Sales Manager. to 200 persons. In August Mr. Jalass was Review Conversion Burner 
Cribben & Sexton Co. appointed Assistant General Sales Man Requirements 
. , ager to John E. Bogan, whom he now pint - a re 
Harold E. Jalass has been appointed Instituting a series of meetings for the 
4 Sl eeds 


General Sales Manager of Cribben and 
Sexton Company, Manufacturers of Uni 
versal Gas Ranges, according to an a1 
nouncement made today by W. M. Hill 


born, Executive 


Company. national awards recently 
rid tor the quality ot 


om that publication 
The Citation ot 


ed thie 


es were 





American Stoye Co. Receives 
Awards for Annual Report 


Vice President « thie \merican Stove Company received tw 
report, according to a recent announcement 
} 

I xcellence 
ousehold equipment industry. 1,500 en 
onsidered in the 1946 competi 


overing 1945 reports. The top 38 


er cent, including Magic Chef, were given 


Completes New Factory 


pper Manutacturing 


purpose of reviewing and revising Amer 
ican Standards for conversion burners, the 
\.G.A. Approval Requirements Subcon 
mittee on Installation and Listing Require 


ments for Gas Conversion Burners met at 
from Financial 
its 1945 annual for the initial session of the series 
Construction sections of the listing re 
quirements were discussed with resumy 
was awarded tion of the talks scheduled for December 


\rthur Stockstrom, president, for having Due to the sudden popularity of gas 
second best 


report in the 


house heating in > many 


sections of the 
country with particular emphasis in_ thi 
conversion burner field, interest in strengt! 
ening conversion burner requirements at 


revising them to meet present needs has 


\wards of Merit in July, with these entries — been strong. Approximately 50 new con 
el ng before a second board of judges — pamies have entered the field recently, sul 

‘best in industry” decisions mitting equipment to the Laboratories for 
approval. This is several times the nu 

Clipper Manufacturing Co. ber appearing in the Directory of Ap 


proved Gas Appliances and Listed A 
cessories before the war 
Co. has cen 


ralized their factory and general othce in A New Pipe Book of Value 
uilding at 2800 Warwick, Kansas To Engineers 
M Here a laboratory will also \cipco’s new book on the Molox [all 
oe ae ( uined for tes masonry saw and-Socket Joint and Doublex Simplex 
ides on vamous refractories and build- lLock-Joint contains many tables of di 
\Ir Jalass joined ( ribben and SexXtol l 1 it¢ rial mensions, weights and thicknesses, alwavs 
in 1917 and was added to its sales staf Warehouse will be retained at St. Louis, of value to designing engineers. The book 
in 1922. For the past 15 years he was Mo. for local distribution also contains many diagrams of installa 
District Manager of the metropolita The present executive personnel in tion methods and numerous photographs 
Chicago area, during which time he « les Neligh Coates, Pres.; Robt. G of installations under way. Copy avail 
ducted over 1500 point-of-sale demon Evans. Asst. Gen. Mer. and A. Wied- able by writing American Cast Iron Pipe 
strations before groups ranging from 25 mann, Sales Manager Co., Birmingham, Ala 





the Cleveland Laboratories on October 2° 
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For Real Gas-purigging Power 
CONNELLY IRON SPONGE 


e@ To get top efficiency in gas-purification at the lowest cost, 
use Connelly Iron Sponge. It’s the finest purification material to 


be had. 


Connelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. It gives 
longer service before fouling. It revivifies more quickly. Lead- 
ing gas companies have been using this “blue-ribbon” purifica- 
tion material for years—they know it can be relied upon to do 
the best job. 


If you have a problem in gas-purification, take advantage of 
Connelly’s 71 years of experience. Our engineers will be glad to 
help you ... there is no obligation. Consult Connelly! 


Connelly Valves. Governors, and Manometers are now manu- 
factured and sold only by Norwalk Valve Co., South Norwalk. 
Connecticut. Connelly will, however, continue to manufacture 
and sell Gas Purification Equipment including Connelly Iron 
Sponge, pH Kits, Caloroptics, and BTU Control equipment in 
connection with propane and butane. 






CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


Elizabeth, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. 
3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
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ager becoming acting general manager in 


bl : 
a4 1919. In 1921 he was elected vice presi- 
a | dent, and in 1937 was made secretary and 
z 


vice president, which position he held at 











ee 
rd the time he became president 
‘2 S. D. Moxley, who succeeds Mr. Barr 
f 4 as vice president, came to \cipco as 
& draftsman in 1923. He was promoted to 
2 chief engineer in 1926, which position he 
/ held at the time he was made vice presi 
f eat dent 
I by ntinuous I. J. Swenson, who was elected vice 
g = president in charge of sales, and secre- 
agile, ct tary, has spent his entire business life 
Combust . 
4 sagt with the American Cast Iron Pipe Com 
mn waa? pany. He had filled various positions in 
: rrectiv: sropor the operating department and in the main 
2 ed air-aas mix office until 1914 when he was sent to 
3 at correct pres Kansas City as salesman in that. terri 
to Duradiant tory. In 1915 he was transferred to San 
Burner Francisco and made Pacific Coast sales 
manager, his territory covering the Pa 
cific Coast and Hawaii. In 1927 he was 
made general sales manager and a direc 
tor of the Company and returned t 
7 Birmingham 
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i LATTNER 
f Portable Superheater Applies pressures, Saturated steam is fed to the 3 HP to 35 HP. 
Continuous Method to Heating superheater at test pressure and tempera 
| Gases ture is raised to the value for which the 
‘ / et is designed Che SUP rheater is also 
F | Steam, air and other gases are being used to heat air for test purposes. Thus, 
fe | superheated by a unique Selas_ method, sufficient quantities of steam or air, eco 
: based on continuous-heating principles, nomically superheated, are available on 
f with a new order of speed and econom short notice. For increased convenience 
t This superheater, manufactured Ly the the superheater is mounted on wheels so 
Selas Corporation of America, is small that it can be moved about the test-hayv as 
; and compact and brought to operating heat required 
é in a matter of minutes. Temperatures t 
: 2000°F. are uniformly maintained at pres New Officers of American 
sures limited only by characteristics ot Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
t heating coils 
i The design lends itself to adaptation for The retirement of W. D. Moore as 
individual heating requirements. Ideal oj president of the American Cast Iron Pipe 
erating conditions can be approached for Company after twenty-two years in that 
; each installation. Duradiant burners, whicl otfice, resulted in the election of Clarence 
E transmit a high percentage of heat by radi Dale Barr as president of the company 
& ation, are patterned on each side of th at the mid-year meeting of the Board of Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
Ps superheater to produce the desired heat Directors nace oils with equal elfliciency 
: gradient Mr. Barr came to Acipco in 1908 as an using same burner. 
é A manutacturer of jet apparatus re engineer, and was promoted to chief en 
ports very favorably on a Selas installation gineer in 1909. In 1912 he became pur P, M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
"4 for superheating steam to test jet appar chasing agent of the Company, and in Cedar Rapids, lowa 
i atus at actual operating temperatures and 1913 was made assistant general man 
' 
fi 
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: ESTABLISHED 1875 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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2009 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 

















Gas Meter in Transparent 
Plastic Case Developed 

Have you ever wondered how the gas 
meter in your cellar works? 

For years the gas industry has been at 
tempting to develop a meter which w 
enable a person to watch a gas meter in 
operation. One made of glass was devel 
oped but found to be both impracticable 
and too costly to manufacture. Meters 
with glass fronts were experimented with 
but these failed to show the complete 
operation of the meter. 

Now John Addison of Newark, a metet 


repairman in the Newark Meter Shops of 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
of New Jersey, has developed a transparent 
plastic display meter that officials of the 
company’s gas department believe, far sur- 
passes any other yet developed. It shows 
every part of the meter in operation. 

For ten months, Mr. Addison has been 
working on this transparent display meter 
in the kitchen of his home. Many times 
he was delayed for weeks due to his in 
ability to obtain necessary materials 

Some of the plastic was heated to proper 
temperature in the oven of Mr. Addison's 
gas range and then formed over metal parts 
of the meter to the right shape. Other 
parts, such as valve seats and guide brack- 
ets, Mr. Addison painstakingly cut out of 
solid stock, a tedious job. 

The proper procedure for this work was 
learned by Mr. Addison from technical in 
formation in public libraries and visits to 
manufacturers of plastics. 

The meter is complete in every detail 
It registers accurately. Just enough of its 
parts are of polished metal to give tl 
clearest visual effect. 

Mr. Addison says that he made approxi 
mately eighty per cent of the 128 parts in 
the meter by hand from plastics 


ic 


Harper-Wyman Appoints 
Battle Treas., Succeeding 
J. J. Toomey, Deceased 
Leslie C. Battle, assistant treasurer since 
1938, has been named treasurer of the 
Harper-Wyman Company of Chicag 
succeed the late John J. Toomey, Philip 
S. Harper, president, announced recent] 
“Jack” Toomey, former treasurer, was 
widely known throughout the industry as 
one of the pioneers in gas range designin 
He was the inventor of the reversible-oven, 
console type gas range which he devel 
and patented and was also responsible 
the design of several successful combina 
He retired 
the stove merchandising business in 1926, 
following a long career in the gas industr 


where he worked his way up from frei 


tion coal and gas ranges 


handler to top sales representative w 
offices in Chicago. His first job in the 
industry was with Rathbone Sard an 
Company, manufacturers of Acorn stoves 
and ranges. At the time of his retires 

he was given a farewell banquet by a 
group representing every stove compat 
or its distributor doing business in the 
Middle West He emerged from retire- 
ment, within a short time to join the 
Harper-Wyman Company as its treasurer, 


the position he held until his death. 





I. N. G. A. of A. Holds Second 
Annual Meeting 


The Independent Natural Gas Associa- 
tior f America held its second annual 

eeting at Fort Worth, Texas, on Nov. 
3.,.A 

Papers presented included: 

‘The Natural Gas Act and Recommen- 
lations of the Natural Gas Industry Com- 

ttee’”—Mark H. Adams, Chairman, Legal 
Committee, Wichita, Kansas 


“Natural Gas Reserves’—Dr. E. De 
Golyer, Dallas, Texas 

‘The Transportation of Natural Gas”— 
D. A. Huley, president, Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

“Natural Gas and Its Future’—Capt. E. 
S. Pettyjohn, Director, Gas Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Producers of Natural Gas’—Dr. 
Frank Dotterweich, Texas A & I College, 
Kingsville, Texas. 

“Viewpoint of Royalty Owners”—H. W. 
Long, Amarillo, Texas. 

“Regulatory Practices’—Judge P. A. 
Lasley, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

ee 

Laclede to Buy County Gas Co. 


Laclede Gas Light Company will take 
ver the St. Louis County Gas Company 
Dec. 31 if the Missouri Public Service 
Commission and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission approve, it was an- 
nounced Nov. 22 

Laclede’s bid of $11,250,000 was accepted 


by the North American Company, parent 


company for County Gas, and a contract 
signed In addition Laclede assumes a 
bond obligation of $1,500,000 outstanding 
plus a $75,000 call 


against County Gas, 


premium, bringing the total involved to 
$12,825,000 

Thus County Gas will be absorbed into 
Laclede which will provide gas _ utility 


service tor the entire metropolitan area in 

Missouri. This move which was favored 
the City of St. Louis is expected to 

esult in reducing the cost of operation 

und, by encouraging wider use of gas for 
I help reduce smoke 


os ~ 


Home Service Workshop 


\\ orkshe »p 


sponsored by the Home Service Committee 


DETVICE 


\merican Gas Association will be 
3 at the Netherland- 
Pla Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Program 
ay workshop is being pre- 
a committee headed by Mrs. Mary 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric 


Co., chairman of the A.G.A. Home Service 


ee 
Pu | | 

Purpose ot the workshop is to provide 

e service people with up-to-date infor- 

gas and gas appliances. The 

um will include food and equipment 


nstrations, a full home call discussion, 
talks on research, servicing and instal- 


gas ranges, refrigerators and 


equipment. Other features will be 
a retresher course on home service or- 
i training for home service, and 
S S Q tl » plac at ham rwic 
( he place of | e€ service in 
sales promotion 


\ssisting Mrs. Burnett on the program 


committee are: Ruth Shank, The St. Louis 
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County Gas Co., Webster Groves, Mo.; 
Helen Kirtland, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus; Mildred Clark, Oklahoma Nat 
ural Gas Co., Tulsa; and Jessie McQueen, 
American Gas Association. 

aa on 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

Acquires Ohmer Corporation 

Purchase of the Ohmer Corporation of 
Dayton, Ohio, by the Rockwell Manufac 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, has been an 
nounced by Colonel Willard F. Rockwell, 
Board Chairman and President. 

J. Allen Harlin, who has served as 
President of the Dayton concern for the 
past year will remain with the new own- 
ership as vice president. The company 
will continue to operate as the Ohmer 
Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Rockwell Manufacturing Company, and 
maintain plant and headquarters in Day 
ton. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company is 
headed by Colonel Williard F. Rockwell, 
prominent Pittsburgh Industrialist, who is 
also Chairman of the Board of Timken- 
Detroit Axel Company and Standard Steel 
Spring Company. 

The addition of the Ohmer property now 
gives Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
tweive wholly-owned Subsidiaries and Di 
visions. These include Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Division, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
manufacturers of gas, water and oil 
meters; The Delta Manufacturing Divi- 
sion, Milwaukee, Wis., producers of ma- 
chine tools; Nordstrom Valve Division, 
Oakland, Calif., whose product is lubri- 
cated plug valves; Edward Valves, Inc., 
East Chicago, Ind., manufacturers of cast 
and forged steel valves; The V & O Press 
Company, Hudson, N. Y makers of 
power punch presses; The Arcade Manu- 
facturing Division, Freeport, IIl., whose 
products include foundry equipment and 
refrigeration hardware; The Crescent 
Machine Division, Leetonia, Ohio, wood- 
working machinery manufacturers; Rock- 
well Machine Company, Hopewell, N. J., 
fabricators of machined parts and assem- 
blies; The Monessen Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, who operate an iron and 
brass foundry in Monessen, Pa.; A. H. 
Company, Inc. of Ludlow, Ky., 
makers of packaging machinery, and 
Rockwell International Corporation, New 
York City, who serve as export distribu- 
tors for Rockwell Subsidiaries and Di- 
visions. 

N. J. Kenny of Pittsburgh has been 
elected President of the Ohmer Corpora- 
tion. In addition to Mr. Kenny the officers 
of the company are: W. F. Rockwell, Jr. 
and J. Allen Harlan, vice-presidents ; E. W. 
Meyers, secretary-treasurer. 


R« SS 


Centrifugal Blowers and Exhausters. 
Bulletin 120-B-13, covering Centrifugal 
blowers and exhausters, issued by 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., Con- 
nersville, Ind., is an 8-page folder in two 
colors stressing the wide range of ap- 
plications where R-C Centrifugals have 
been, or may be used. Offered in both 


single and multi-stage types, with ca- 
pacities up to 100,000 CFM, and at pres- 
sures from the lowest to the highest 
practicable. 
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UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY 


District Sales Manager wanted: Because of 
huge expansion program, America's fastest 
growing Heating Corporation requires a 
top flight District Manager (one familiar 
with Utilities and Gas Industry) for New 
England Area, to establish dealers and ar- 
range franchises. 


Protected territory. Credit issued on all 
equipment shipped into territory. Will have 
available in 1947 Gas, Oil and Coal auto- 
matic heating equipment. 


Prefer man 30 to 45. Top financial arrange- 
ments will be made for right man. This is 
@ permanent job with unlimited future. 


In addition to New England Area, we are 
considering applicants for each of the fol- 
lowing territories: New York, Newark, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. Please specify territory in which 
you are interested. 


Address Box 158, 


c/o American Gas Journal 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 











Engineer Wanted 


High Grade Development and Design 
Engineer thoroughly experienced in design 
and mass production of furnaces and gas 
burners for domestic use, by Twin City 
firm. Reply in detail stating experience, 
references, age and salary expected. Re- 
plies will be considered confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 159, c/o American Gas Journal, 
53 Park Place, New York City 7. 


J. M. CHILCOTE 


Joseph M. Chilcote, age 63, Superin- 
tendent of Production and Transmission 
for The Peoples Natural Gas Company, 
545 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, died November 7, at his 
residence, 416 Todd Street, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvaniafi at 6:30 p.m., following an 
illness of several months. 

He entered the employ of The Peoples 
Natural Gas Company at Turtle Creek, 
Pennsylvania, in 1908 and filled various 
operating assignments for the following 
thirty years. In 1937, he was transferred 
to the general offices at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, as Superintendent of Production 
and Transmission. 


O. LLOYD MADDUX 


O. Lloyd Maddux of the O. Lloyd 
Maddux Company, 53 Park Place, New 
York, died November 26th at All Souls 
Hospital, Morristown, New Jersey. He 
was 53 years old. Mr. Maddux was a 
well known industrial gas engineer and had 
served on several committees of the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas Section of 
the A. G. A. during recent years. He was 
also New York sales engineer for Eclipse 
Fuel Engineering Company 


HUBERT R. HUMPHREY 


Hubert R. Humphrey, president and 
treasurer, General Gas Light Co., Kalama- 
ZOO, Mich., died Nov. 17, age 58. 

A prominent figure in the gas industry, 
Mr. Humphrey was particularly identified 
with development and engineering phases 
of the General Gas Light Company which 
pioneered arc gas lighting and radiant type 
and portable gas heating. 

He had served as president of the com- 
pany following the death in 1934 of his 
father, Alfred Humphrey, founder of the 
firm. 

Mr. Humphrey joined the company as a 
young man. Before becoming identified 
with the engineering and development 
phases of the firm he had been the firm’s 
supervisory representative for the old gas 
lighting street system in New York City. 
The firm held the rental contract to main- 
tain the metropolitan gas lighting system, 
including the famous gas lighting of the 
old Bowery 

After joining the General Gas Light 
Company here in about 1911, Mr. Hum- 
phrey in his engineering and development 
activity played a major role in the de- 
velopment of the radiant type of fireplace 
and portable heating which the company 
instituted in 1916, and industrial gas units 
which were placed on the market in 1928. 
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(Continued from page 14) under State control. Therefore it 
ists for the cycled dry gas. ince seems reasonable to assume that if 


one volume of methane yields ap idditional conservation measures are 
proximately three volumes of wate necessary they also should be under 
gas, by cycling water gas, the dry State control 

natural gas would be available for \s has been shown, with rising 
pipe line outlets. Such operations values occasioned by new markets 
have been discussed elsewhere (+4) the trend in gas conservation 1s up- 
It now appears that we have arrived — ward \lthough strides have been 
at the time when we can look upon made in this direction, including ap 
10,000 cubic feet of gas as one bat plied technology, it nevertheless 1s 
rel of liquid hydrocarbon fractions, evident that at the moment a com 


although such a conversion may be bination of economic and legal con 
1; 
| 


limited to only those fields having itions exert the predominating in 
no pipeline outlets. Nevertheless, it fluence 
has been seen that uses are being [hese problems may be better seen 


created for natural gas which here when we consider the southwestern 
c . eS +; . . tan ee 2 
tofore had no market for fair value, section of the country where /4% 


b of our natural gas reserves are lo 


and an increase in value of any su 


stance is the surest wav to bring cated. Here natural gas serves not 
about and enforce its conservation. only locally but is delivered to pipe 
lines which transport the gas to 

: distant markets in the Appalachian 
Conservation and North Central States, Because 
Any discussion of the value of of this the price ultimately to be paid 
natural gas would be incomplete’ for gas in many cases is the result 
without a discussion ot its CONnSECT Ot 1 Series of ‘governmentally con 
vation. Relationship between the trolled prices Earnings of utility 
value of gas and conservation may companic s are controlled by the State, 
be found in California where a sub vhile the transporting pipe line com 


at pany is controlled by the State 


stantial market for natural gas 
a reasonable field price has redu 


uced Commission for intra-state lines, 
the waste of natural gas to a mn ind by the Federal Power Com 
imum. mission for its inter-state lines. With 
During the past years great strides price of gas to the consumer com 
have been made in overcoming: the veting with other fuels, it may be 
technical problems relating to the clearly seen that legal conditions 
conservation of ou petroleun nd protound eftect upon conserva 
its derivatives. One very important tion practices 
trend is the exchange of factual dat \s s been pointed out, during 
with the acceptance and promotion § the war period the increasing value 
of proven good procedures by petri f natural gas as a chemical raw 
leum technologists—-these practic iterial and fuel became evident. 


following closely the principles s during this same period that 


operation of the Interstate (il e people of the Southwest, the cen 
Compact Commission \gain ot er of the nation’s greatest ‘“‘gas 
conservation practices natural gas condensate” reserves, became con 
and crude oil are viewed together scious of this fact as natural gas 
because about 75% of the recover transmission lines connected their 
able oil produced today is lifted to reserves with distant markets. This 
the surface by gas before water driv: observation alone should give im 
is effective. Therefore, as we cor petus to the present trend in con- 
sider the conservation of oil and — servation \s the war drew to a 
gas together from technological as lose this increasing value of nat 
pects it is interesting to note that ural gas was confirmed by the an- 
States holding upwards of 90% of nouncement of the hydrocol process, 
the nation’s natural gas reserves ar previously referred to, by which dry 
members of the Interstate Oil Com natural gas may be converted into 
pact Commission and that in these liquid hydrocarbon on an economical 
States conservation practices which _ basis Thus, the establishment of 
are good are steadily being improved new rkets and discoverv of new 





uses for large volumes of natural gas 
must not be minimized in the over- 
all conservation picture. The result- 
ing increase in intrinsic value of nai- 
ural gas, combined with conserva 
tion-wide practices of state regula- 
tory bodies, will bring about the high 
standards of conservation so neces 
sary for an efficient processing of 
our natural 


gas reserves. 


Conclusion 


A greatly expandable natural gas 
industry supported by adequate re 
serves rendered great service dur 
ing the war period at which time its 
increasing value was recognized and 
an adequate program for conserva 
tion was pursued under state con 
trol in the principal producing states. 
Solution of technologic problems 
alone was not the answer to its 
conservation, but as has been shown, 
an increase in the value of gas 
brought about by the establishment 
of new markets for drv natural gas. 
Rigorous and valuabie esearch con- 
ducted by the natural ¢ s and re- 
lated industries has not ¢ sy expana- 
ed their own frontiers and brought 
greater value to their products, but 
also brought advantages to com 
petitors who until lately have not 
been research minded. So that nat 
ural gas and its derivatives may 
better serve in times of peace and 
be ready to help defend in times 
of war, its use must be allowed to 
expand in the truly American en 
vironment of competitive bargain 
ing; research must continue ; its con- 
servation must remain a State right 
with a minimum of Federal control 
so that the great reserves of nat 
ural gas may be used to improve 
the American way of life through 
out the country. 
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| before Christmas - - 





\YAnd all thrceugh the house 





Not a creature was stirring, 


(fs . . Not even a mouse... 
Sincere best wishes 
But down in the furnace 


for a very hafipy holiday season 
C C ¢ Glowing so bright, 
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Giving warmth to this night 
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